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I.—T7THH ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


ORATION OF MAJOR-GENERAL DURBIN WARD, 
AT THE RE-UNION AT PITTSBURG, SEPTEMBER 17, 
1873. 


From THE AUTHOR’s MANUSORIPT, REVISED BY 
HIMSELF. * 


CoMRADES OF THE’ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND: 
We meet, to-day, near a spot hallowed by the 
youthful valor of Washington. We meet, in a 
year signalized, in the national calendar, as the 
one-hundredth, since the first war-scene, in the 
drama of the Revolution, was enacted by the 
hostile boarding of the tea-ships, in Boston 
Harbor. And we meet on that day, distin- 
guished in the files of September, by the signing 
of the Federal Constitution. The memory of 
these historic events may well inspire patriotic 
emotion. 

But, while we are thus reminded of the daring 
and wisdom of the early time, the more recent 
events, whose glory this meeting is called to 
commemorate, awaken, for us, still deeper 
emotion. We feel, and ought to feel, for the 
achievements of the founders of our country, 
the reverent love of children for their ancestors, 
We should cherish the memory of their virtues 
and their sacrifices, in the inner chambers of 
our hearts, only less close to the very core than 
religious devotion to the Father o! the Universe. 
Still, every age has its calis to duty; and the 
obligations of to-day and to-morrow are as 
sacred as the memories of any yesterday. The 
work the present generation has to do will en- 
dear it to future times, with a regard little less 
earnest than the popular veneration for the Rev- 
olutionary Fathers. And we may, therefore, 
without vanity, acknowledge how deeply we 
feel the difficulty and importance of the task the 
necessities of this age have imposed upon us, 
and how fondly we cling to the friendships 
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formed during the dark period of danger and 
privation in which our lot was cast. 

Auspicious as the dawn of the Republic was, 
one cloud appeared above the horizon. It was, 
at first, not bigger than a man’s hand; but, to 
the thoughtful, it even then, foreboded storm, 
Year after year, it grew bigger and blacker, 
till, at length, it overcast the whole national 
sky. In the Missouri Question, the Abolition 
movement, the Compromise measures, and the 
Nebraska Bill, the first gusts of the fearful com- 
motion were felt. But, as of old, the people 
went on, unheedful of the danger, buying, and 
selling, and getting gain, marrying and giving 
in marriage, until, at the election of Lincoln, 
the floods of sectional strife came down, and 
the whole country was deluged in civil war. 
Though the muttering thunders had, for a gen- 
eration, admonished us, still we were wholly 
unprepared, except in the robust manhood and 
lofty patriotism of the people. Almost without 
arms or military organization, with few who 
had ever served in the field, and the whole 
people engrossed with their industrial pursuits, 
while one-third of the States were in open re- 
volt, how feeble to all but the patriot seemed 
the Union cause! The very Government trembled 
and hesitated whether it would not let the “ err- 
‘‘ing sisters go in peace.” But the masses were 
stronger than the Government; and, when the 
rebel leaders, to fire the Southern heart, 
‘‘sprinkled blood in the faces of their people,” 
the Northern hosts, like mountain lions roused 
from their lairs, sprang, as one man, to the 
cause of the Union. The plowshare was left 
standing in its furrow, the plane lay sleeping on 
its bench, the shuttle of the weaver forgot its 
cunning, and the forge shaped only the imple- 
ments of war. The broad land became a mili- 
tary camp. Millions flew to arms; and the 
hoarse voice of War, alone, filled the ear of every 
village and hamlet, and the spirit of patriotism 
throbbed strong, in every heart and home. 
Each section was alike in zeal, alike in ancestral 
pride, alike in prowess. Each believed itself 
right and the other wrong. The contending 
armies, on either side, rush to, the field, impell- 
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ed by conflicting passions, as thunder clouds 
fraught with electric fires. The ponderous 
columns meet in the shock of battle! Oh! the 
gallant charge, the death-grapple, the shouts of 
triumph, the anguish of defeat! At last, victory 
perches on the standard of the Union; and 
‘* Peace has come, and come to stay! ” 

When the mariner, long tossed by the surging 
waves, at last, anchors safely in port and sets his 
foot upon the shore, the earth reels and staggers 
beneath his unsteady step, as if he were still 
upon the deck of his tempest-rolling ship. So, 
we, after emerging from the stormy sea of 
Rebellion, on which we were so long driven, 
and placing our feet upon the solid rock, found 
our heads not quite steady, and could hardly 
persuade ourselves that the firm footing beneath 
us was not the turbulent billows of the past. 
But, now, when time has borne us away from 
the ocean of secession strife, we may look 
calmly back from the highlands of peace and 
equal rights we have gained, as the mariner 
might gaze, from aneighboring mount, upon the 
half-slumbering sea, whose breakers had so 
lately driven him into port. Still, the dis- 
tant roar fitfully falls on the ear; now and then, 
the dying blasts harmlessly smite the cheek; 


and old memories make us almost imagine our 


footing is heaving under us. But we take con- 
fiding hold, upon the right hand and upon the 
left, of the pillars of Constitutional Liberty and 
Federal Union, founded on the everlasting 
granite of equality before the law, of. all races 
and creeds, and feel and know that we did not 
bleed in vain, but that we shall hand down to 
our children’s children-the rich legacy of free- 
dom our fathers bequeathed to us, not only unim- 
paired and unstained, but purified in the refin- 
ing furnace of revoluticn, and baptized anew in 
the blood of patriots. 

We are still, however, too near these great 
events to impartially weigh the events them- 
selves or properly judge the actors in them. 
No man can be a true historian of his own time. 
He may create or preserve the material, for the 
future historian. He may make history; but he 
cannot write it. A full and thoughtful delinea- 
tion of the causes and results of the movements 
and counter-movements of the ‘‘irrepressible 
‘* conflict,” together with a searching scrutiny 
into the characters and motives of the actors, 
must be left to the pen of some future Gibbon or 
Grote. We have had our humble share in the 
struggle; and we may add something to the re- 
corded facts hereafter to pass through the cruci- 
ble of criticism and be moulded, by some dispas- 
sionate mind and plastic hand, into a history of 
the Secession War. It is too soon to pass final 
judgment; and, doubtless, the youngest of us 
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will not live to be cool-headed enough to pass 
it at all. But this affords no reason why we 
should not follow the lights we have, ard base 
our present and future action on our own views 
of the results achieved and our own estimate of 
the actors involved. Indeed, our conduct in 
the present must be always so based. We can 
only judge anything from the knowledge we 
have; and that knowledge must always be 
colored by the medium through which it is re- 
ceived. Even if we could foresee all the results 
of present actions or past events, we should not 
be better qualified for the stirring duties of the 
current hour. The future ,will sift the chaff 
from the wheat; but the present time is nurtur- 
ing the growing grain which the mills of the 
Gods shall grind—though they do grind exceed- 
ing slow—into the bread of life, for the coming 
time. 

But though unfitted, now, to fully appreciate 
the ultimate significance of events so recent, we 
can nevertheless take some note of the changed 
condition of things, and cast some horoscope of 
the future. 

Two great ideas have found fuller develop- 
ment in the late revolution. They are a more 
perfect legal equality, irrespective of race, among 
all the people of the Republic, and a more 
perfect union among all its States. Slavery and 
Secession are dead. 

This is not the occasion, critically, to examine 
these organic changes; neither as to their popu- 
lar effects nor their final outcome. The first 
belongs to the domain of the social philosopher ; 
and the second, in its last analysis, to the pro- 
foundest thought of the statesman. From the 
discussion of these great themes, we may well 
shrink back, stunned by their magnitude. But 
no man can wisely deal with the questions of 
to-day, who does not recognize these changes as 
accomplished facts and conform his public ac- 
tion to them. Whatever may come from them, 
in the distant ages, their just influence on the 
policy of our own time must be fully acknowl- 
edged and thoughtfully considered, by all par- 
ties and sections. Equality of all men before 
the law, constitutional liberty, and federal 
union are the political factors through which 
are to be wverkel out the mighty problem of our 
national destiny. And we shall be recreant to 
our country and unmindful of the logic of events, 
as well as unworthy of our own history, if we 
fail to, unfalteringly, stand by and cordially 
maintain that Constitutional Liberty and Union 
in whose defence we once ‘‘ bared our red right 
‘* arms,” 

There is, however, little need—nay, no need— 
for the defence of the new order of things 
brought about by these changes. Whatever 
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other revolutions may do, the late one can never 
o backwards. The sanctity of the Federal 
nion and the equal rights of all its people are 
ideas as fixed and durable, in the American 
mind, as anything of human ordination can be 
made, Disputes may arise as to political and 
economic policies, clashing interests may beget 
internal convulsion, or unequal distribution of 
wealth or intelligence may sap the foundations 
of liberty and equality, but the Republic will 
continue to be one nation, all the races of whose 
ople the law will equally protect and defend. 
he war sprang from Institutional causes and 
these are the resultant Institutional changes, 
worked out in the laboratory of revolution, as 
rmanently as elemental changes are wrought 
in the laboratory of the chemist, or by the still 
subtler evolutions of nature. 

Assured, as we are, of the stability of our 
Constitutional Union, and relying, as we do, 
upon the patriotism of the peuple to preserve 
our institutions in their integrity, we forbear to 
consider now the disputed issues of the past or 
to speculate upon the social and political prob- 
lems of the future. It better suits this festive 


re-union to recall the sacred memories which 
link us together, and contemplate, with glowing 


hearts, the grandeur of our national history. 
National glory is one of the chief elements of 
national strength. It is toa people what noble 
ancestry is to a family. The nobility of the 
family in our country is the record of its noble 
deeds, not the blazonry of its coat of arms nor 
the length of its rent-roll. So, in our country, 
national giory is the record of the prowess, 
virtues and achievements of the people, not the 
heraldic deeds of Kings and nobles. American 
history does not chronicle the eclat of the aristoc- 
ratic few; it hands down to posterity the exploits 
of the ruling masses. Its pages are the family 
record of the nation’s life. Hence it is that our 
ae is so all-pervading, so omnipotent. 
ach man feels himself a part of the Govern- 
ment; and a wrong or an insult to that Govern- 
ment is resented as an assault upon his own 
honor. When rebel arms forced down the flag 
from Sumter, it seemed, to each true man, as 
if it were snatched defiantly from the roof-tree 
of his own house and trailed in the dust, under 
the very eyes of his wife and children. What 
wonder, then, that his pulse beat quick and 
strong, and that the partner of his life sent him 
forth from her embrace, with her blessing on 
his head, to do battle for the old ensign of his 
country? Under it, his ancestors had achieved 
Independence and founded Republican Liberty. 
He had followed it, before, in the field, or seen 
it wave, in peace, as the emblem of his country’s 
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his home had been recounted the heroic deeds 
of his countrymen; and infant tongues had been 
taught to speak the names of American patriots. 
When his flag, then—his and his fathers’,—was 
wrenched down, by disloyal hands, from the 
turrets of the sacred fortress, he vowed, in his 
righteous wrath, to wipe out the insult in blood, 
and that, though it should cost uncounted 
treasure and hecatombs of lives, there should 
be no peace till that same banner should be 
replaced in triumph on its old staff, there to 
salute every eye as the sentinel, on the watch- 
tower of ‘* Liberty and Union.” 

And, four years afterwards, to a day, it was 
replaced, amid the shoutings of a victorious 
nation, and now glitters in the sunlight and 
floats on the breeze, all the more revered for the 
ancient wounds left on its face, and adored as 
the political shekinah of the American Union. 
Long had the fratricidal strife gone on; victory 
and defeat had evoked alternate hope and fear; 
the hardy arm of the soldier in the field had 
sometimes half faltered in its stroke; the heart 
of the patriot statesman had sometimes sunk 
within him, almost in despair; and even the 
fervent voice of woman’s prayer had seemed 
doubtfully answered. At home, apprehension 
filled the stoutest hearts; and, abroad, detrac- 
tion from our successes and exultation at our 
failures had taught us that the thrones and 
dynasties of Europe looked upon the Union as 
already fallen, a were glad at its fall. But 
the prayers of our loving mothers were heard; 
and the God of battles unsheathed the sword of 
of His power! Where is the tongue eloquent 
enough to utter the joy of the people when, as 
the signal of our assured triumph, the flag of 
Sumter was once more unfurled from its loyal 
battlements? All over the country, the meridian 
hour of high twelve was watched with throb- 
bing heart and melting eye, while grateful 
millions hailed, with choral voice, the grand 
event. 

But the laurel wreath was twined with the 
cypress. The shouts of joy were mingled with 
the wailings of grief. In the hour of triumph 
the nation was turned into the house of mourn- 
ing. Assassination, for the first time, stained 
the annals of our country. The martyr Presi- 
dent was no more! With the accents of mercy 
on his lips, he had gone to appear before the 
throne of Eternal Mercy, on High. A bereaved 
people could only bow their heads and weep! 

When, in some distant age and country, mil- 
lions yet unborn shall read the story of the 
Secession War, the glory and shame, the joy 
and grief, of that day, will be marked as the 
most dramatic event of the thrilling era; and 


glory and freedom, Round the hearthstone of | the page which recites it will-more resemble a 
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tale of romance than the sober narration of 


history. 

had while a few folds of faded bunting can 
so arouse the national spirit, into what deeper 
ardor it glows when it clusters around some spot 
enshrined in the popular affection. Independ- 
ence Hall, Mount Vernon, or Old South Church 
would inspire patriotism in even the coldest; 
and will ever rouse to enthusiasm the impulsive. 
This sentiment was strikingly exemplified, in 
the late conflict, by the gigantic contest for 
possession of the National Capital. In the eye 
of mere military strategy, it was no fitter a place 
for the head of the Government than many 
another; and the rebels could no more fear the 
science of war, when directed from Washington, 
than elsewhere. Yet all felt the moral effect of 
capturing that city. It was not only the centre 
of Federal power; it was the Mecca of the 
American heart. The site had been chosen by 
the Father of his Country; the city was laid out 
on his plan, and called after hisname. A blush 
had been brought to the cheek, for two genera- 
tions, because, in the British War, the mvading 
enemy had demolished its Capitol. And now, 
when rebellion menaced the pride and power of 
the Great Republic, what shame would cover 
the faces of the people, if rebel feet should tread 
upon the ashes of its magnificent dome. Every 
patriot citizen cried aloud to spare us that 
humiliation. ‘‘The force withheld from the 
**front to protect the capital may weaken us, 
‘* elsewhere, may even prolong the War; but the 
‘*honor and glory of our country are at stake. 
‘* Let not rebels, at home, nor their sympathizers, 
‘‘abroad, exult over the expulsion of the Gov- 
‘‘ernment, from its ancient seat, nor the gallant 
‘*soldier be humbled in the dust, at the flight of 
*¢Federal rulers from the throne of their power. 
*¢Encircle the sacred city with walls of brist- 
“ling steel; hurl defiance at the insulting foe; 
**stand by the archives of our fathers’ glorious 
“*deeds;. and we will stand by you, with the last 
**doliar and to the last man.” And, when the 
national hopes were realized, and the war-worn 
veterans of a hundred fields, at the return of 
Peace, passed in grand review through the 
spacious avenues of the Federal City, and gazed, 
many of them, for the first time, upon the 
lofty dome of the Capitol, how proudly the 
emotion swelled each bosom, already too full 
for utterance; ‘‘No rebel banner ever waved 
‘* from that pinnacle.” 

The same soul-stirring spirit of national glory 
moved us all, when we remembered that to 
give up the revolted States was to surrender 
many a battle-field of the Revolution, mary a 
grave-yard of our noblest dead. Could we 
allow a foreign flag to wave over Cowpens, 


King’s Mountain, or Yorktown? Could we let 
Washington, or Greene, sleep in a forei 
land? Could we suffer the bones of half the 
Presidents of the Republic they had governed so 
wisely to sanctify a soil rent from us by treason 
and ruled by an alien power? No, no! The 
South was our partner in the grand deeds of 
the past; and she must go with us to share the 
dawning glories of the future. 

But, my countrymen, ennobling as these re- 
collections of national glory are, there is yet a 
higher impulse pervading and animating the 
popular heart. As spirit is above matter, as 
thought elevates sense, so the institutions of our 
country are dearer and more sacred than the 
holiest material shrine of our patriotism. It is 
not because our starry flag assures us continental 
dominion, not because the fields of our renown 
or the graves of our mighty dead tell of courage 
and genius, that they are so revered. It is that 
they speak, ‘‘ trumpet-tongued,” of the security 
of freedom, of the justice and equality of our 
laws, of the majesty of our institutions! Even 
Old Faneuil would be but vulgar masonry, if 
every brick and crevice did not speak with the 
voice of Liberty. The Capitol dome itself 
would be but a masterpiece of architecture, if it 
did: not surmount the deliberations of freemen. 
American glory rests not on the low objects of 
sense, but plumes its wing for a loftier height, 
and, like its own eagle, soars to the upper sky. 

Brethren! Full well do you all remember how 
our hearts were fired by the tocsin-sound of ‘*War 
‘*for the Union!” We had hoped for Peace; but 
War was thrust upon us. The glove was thrown 
down in defiance; with firm resolve and sinewy 
arm, we took it up. And, now, after many a 
peril, our ranks thinned by the sword and dis- 
ease, a remnant is left to meet, in soldierly love, 
and exult with our fellow-citizens over the 
complete success of the good cause, 

You need not be detained, at this late day, by 
a rehearsal of the exploits of the Army of the 
Cumberland. They have been recounted on 
many another occasion, and are known and read 
of all men. They are already graven on the 
tablets of history; and their memory will be 
perpetuated by sculpture and song, to the re- 
motest ages. It is fame enough that you were 
the centre of the Grand Armies of the Republic. 
in the hour when her need was the sorest. 
When that resolute multitude formed line of 
battle against treason, the Army of the Tennes- 
see, the right wing, rested on the Mississippi, in 
the West, the Army of the Potomac, the left 
wing, was based on the seaboard, in the East, 
while our Army confronted the very heart of the 
Rebellion, in the South. These were the three 
grand lines of movement. Esch had work enough 
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for the sturdiest; and each won laurels enough 
to content the bravest. We are not here to boast 
of our own achievements, nor to detract from 
those of others. On the contrary, to our brethren 
of all the armies we bid a hearty welcome; and, 
for their deeds of valor, shall our applause be 
heard, 
‘* As when storms the welkin rend.” 

But, gladly as we award their just meed of 
raise to others, our minds proudly revert to the 
angers and achievements of our own beloved 

Army of the Cumberland. Some of us were 
with it in its very infancy, when not even a full 
Brigade had gathered to its standard. Others 
joined us, and went with it, in dreary marches, 
and stood with it, on stricken fields, during its 
long campaigns of struggle and glory. Like 
the acorn, the appropriate emblem of its youth, 
it grew, circle by circle, from Regiment to Bri- 
gade, from Brigade to Division, from Division 
to Corps, and from Corps to Army, as steadily 
and surely as its prototype grows, each year 
with its girdling ring, one after another, from 
the tiny plant into the century-living oak. 

Nor was the tide of its victory less constantly 
swelling, battle by battle, than the stately pro- 
portions of its growth. From its first check of 
Zollicoffer, at Wild-cat-hills, through all its un- 
swerving career, it never knew defeat. Even on 
the bloody banks of the Chickamauga, ‘‘The Riv- 
‘* erof Death,” while the right and the left of our 
beleaguered host were swept from the field, by 
the exultant foe, the indomitable centre— 
Thomas’s old Corps—rallied by that lion-hearted 
leader, stood breasting the fiery waves of rebel 
assault, as a rock defies the ocean storm. 

And as the Army of the Cumberland was the 
centre of the armies of the Union, the Four- 
teenth Corps, and even Thomas’s First Divis- 
ion, was the centre of that Army; and who does 
not know that the heart and soul of that Divis- 
ion was Thomas himself? His atlas shoul- 
ders were the central pivot of all the armies of 
the Republic. His genius was as rounded and 
full as his position was central. How fitting 
that a character, all of whose elements were 
in such perfect equipoise, should be the cen- 
tral figure in our grand line of battle; and 
how inevitable that such a man should become 
the central object on whom were fixed the con- 
verging eyes of his grateful countrymen. 

When we greet each other, to-day, and recall, 
as we so naturally do, the joys and sorrows, the 
privations and victories, of other years ; and 
when we are surrounded by the battle-stained 
banners that circle us, now, how vividly comes 
back the past? Again, the anxious hour, the 
irreparable losses, the enduring friendships, 
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down upon us, from the penciled canvas, their 
spirits hover over us in heroic sympathy. The 
voice of our departed leader still rings in our 
ears, as the clarion of victory; and the stalwart 
form we loved so well, stills sits, godlike, in 
our old President’s chair. 

But the spirits of the illustrious dead around us 
bid us withdraw our lingering looks from the 
rear and advance, with steady step and eyes to 
the front, in the forward march of our country’s 
glory. How grandly looms the Republic upon 
the vision! Let the insidious dangers of 
national wealth, and ‘‘eternal vigilance the 
‘* price of liberty” be the theme of some other 
day. Now we revel in the peaceful joys of a 
restored Union; and trust those who shall come 
after us, to deserve and perpetuate its blessings. 
Proud as we are of our martial achievements, 
we count them as but trifles compared with the 
great spirit of Fraternity and Union which we 
hope they have made immortal. Other wars 
may have rivalled ours in bare strategy or cour- 
age; but, when did the effusion of blood so 
guaranty the existence of a nation, so canonize 
the institutions of liberty ? 

And now, Comrades, citizens of the redeemed 
Republic, is it not time to sanctify and secure 
our victory, by universal amnesty? Shall we 
keep alive the animosities of the old quarrel ? 
Shall we not rather propose to our former 
enemies of the South—citizens, still, though 
they were enemies, once—that we drink to- 
gether the waters of Lethe and remember no 
more the sectional hate that embroiled us? We 
are the offspring of the same gallant ancestors, 
and nurtured in the same institutions, language, 
and religion. The North and the South are 
twin brethren, joint heirs of the glory of the 
old Republic; and now that the Red Sea of our 
deliverance from sectional bondage has been 
crossed and our wanderings in the wilderness 
of Civil War ended, why shall we not enter, 
hand in hand, into the promised land of perpet- 
ual peace? Gallantly the defeated Southron 
struggled in his ‘Lost Cause.” Our victory 
was over no mean foe and for no sinister pur- 
pose. It has given us—given the whole people 
of the Union—the mightiest material empire, 
the freest people, the grandest future, that 
Heaven has ever vouchsafed to any nation. 
Nor has cruelty sullied the triumph of the 
victor. No rebel blood has stained the execu- 
tioner’s block. In their Civil Wars, Americans 
may fall on the field; but they never perish on 
the scaffold. To pass the vanquished under the 
yoke, was the remorseless usage of heathen an- 
tiquity ; but how much nobler in the heroes of 
Christian conquest to extend the olive branch. 


fill our souls. While our fallen comrades look | The Centennial Birthday of Independence 
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will soon dawn upon us. On that natal morn, 
let the South and North sit down, together, on 
the old benches, in Independence Hall, and 
take the sacrament of reconciliation. Let us 
of the Union armies invite our Secession foes 
to meet us at that ancient fane of freedom, and 
there, in the holy ground consecrated to 
brotherly love, bury our dead strifes eternally 
out of sight. Let him of the North bring with 
him the memories of Bunker-hill, Saratoga, 
Brandywine, and all the venerable traditions of 
the olden time: let him of the South come 
with the Beare historic contributions of his 
sunny land to the volume of his nation’s glory: 
there, let us both, with clasped hands, lay 
down together our offerings on the altar of our 
common country; and, in the presence of God 
and myriads of assembled freemen, by the 
memory of our fathers and the hopes of our chil- 
dren, to the latest generation, swear to preserve, 
forever, Liberty, Fraternity, and Union. 


Il.—ANNALS OF THE CITY OF BANGOR, 
MAINE.* 
By THE LATE Wii11am D. WILLIAMSON, THE 
HIsTORIAN OF MAINE. 


1769.—All statements and traditional reports 
agree in this, that the first habitancy attempted 
in Bangor was in the summer or autumn of the 
year 1769. About that time, Jacob Buzzellt 
lived in a log house, on the declivity, less than 
half a mile above Kenduskeag-point, perhaps 
two hundred paces southerly of Newbury street, 
and one hundred and thirty paces from the banks 
of the Penobscot. river, not far from a spring, 
where he lived two years or more.{ But Mrs. 


* The following pages were transcribed from the original, found 
among the papers of the late historian of Maine. It is evident 
that he did not intend making them public without revision. 
—J. W. 

We are indebted for the privilege of presenting them to the 
readers of THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, to our honored friend, 
JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, Esq., of Belfast, Maine, by whom, as 
will be seen, they were carefully copied from the distinguished 
author’s manuscript.—EDITOR. 

t In I vol. Hist. Maine, p. 552, there ought to be a correction 
conformably to the above, on this page. 

t So Capt. Mansell says: also Mrs. Mann. Capt. Mansell says 
certainly old Jacob Buzzell’s first house was more than one half 
way down the hill towards the Penobscot from the present Main 
(or State) street, and he, the Capt. worked there near his house, 
while he lived there. Buzzell’s wife's maiden name was 
Leighton. 
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Howard,* the wife of Thomas Howard, thinks 
that Jacob’s first house was farther north and east 
being not very far from the corner of the pres- 
ent Newbury and Main streets, though below 
that corner, and that the hut of Jacob’s son 
Stephen was considerably farther down the 
river, half way towards the bridge over the 
Penobscot. In that fall, (1769,) Jacob moved 
his family, consisting of wife and nine children, 
from Castine into his first house, which was 
small, and they passed the winter there, thus 
becoming the first settlers of Bangor. Jacob 
Buzzellt was originally from Dover, N. H. He 
was a boat-builder, hunter and fisherman, and 
is reputed to have been rather a drinking 
character. His last place of abode was at Upper 
Stillwater, where he died. 


1770.—This summer, Caleb Goodwin, origi- 
nally from Bowdoinham, came up the river from 
Castine, with his wife and eight children, and 
built a log house not far from the sprin 
previously mentioned, and his was the secon 
family in the place. The same season, Stephen 
Buzzell, living at Fort Point, married Miss 
Grant of Castine, and began to keep house not 
far from Goodwin’s. Hence, the Buzzells (father 
and son) and Goodwin were the only families in 
Bangor, this year. Stephen Buzzell in a few 
years moved up the river fifteen or twenty miles, 
to Sunkhaze, and died there. 


1771.—In April, came Thomas Howard, his 
wife and two children from Woolwich. With 
them, came from the same town, six men to 
look out lands and places for settlement. Two 
others, Solomon Harthorn and Silas Harthorn, t 


* On the 1st of December, 1819, I went to Mrs."Howards, and 
spent a good part of the day in my inquiries of her as to the 
early settlement of this town. She was a strong-minded, pious 
woman, and her recollection was remarkably perfect. Indeed, 
for many years, her memory was considered by all her acquaint- 


ance a kind of oracle. I took minutes in writing at the time, 
from which this and several of the succeeding” pages are com- 
p‘led. Another story is that Stephen Buzzell came afterwards 
with his wife and two children, that they suffered exceedingly 
during the winter, and that one of his children died before spring. 
But Mrs. Howard thinks the father came first, and that the son 
came the next year. So Capt. Joseph Mansell says. He knew 
Stephen at Castine, before the war, and before he was married. 
His wife he also knew when she was a girl, her maiden name 
being Grant. 

t Mr. John Howard says he well remembers that Jacob 
Buzzell lived one hundred rods northerly of Newbury street, 
not far from the stream of water this side of Mr. Howards, on 
the lot this way, and not far from the river. But he may have 
first lived where his mother says. 

¢ S. and 8. Harthorn, originally from Worcester, Mass., lived 
a while in Stow, and then at Owl’s Head, from which they 
removed to Bangor. ‘Old Silas,” as he was called, I have 
frequently seen. He was tall and slender. 
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brothers, came and got out timber for a saw- 
mill. The six who accompanied him were 
Thomas, John and Hugh Smart, three brothers, 
—Jacob Dennet,* Simon Crosby,t and David Ro- 
well; and all joined and ‘‘clapped” up, that is 
suddenly put up a log-house, on the high ground 
near the site where the Budge house afterwards 
stood, designed for Thomas Smart,} ultimately 
for his use. Other log-houses were erected 
about the same time;—Simon Crosby’s on the 
bank of the river, not far from the Hampden 
line. Jacob Dennet’s, on the high ground, one 
hundred rods northerly of Dennet’s cove, and 
fifty rods from the river, and John Smart’s in 
the vicinity of the Baptist meeting-house. In 
September or October, Dennet, Thomas Smart 
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dwelling-house, which stood between the main 
road and river, a few rods southerly of the 
mouth of Penjejewalk stream. This was the 
first framed house in this town. 

David Rowell’s family came this year, and he 
built a framed house on the plain north of said 
stream. Andrew Webster* also came, and built 
a log house, on the side hill northerly of Water 
street, between Main street and the water,t and 
John Smart, and his brother Hugh located 
themselves on the northerly side of the Kendus- 
keag, on the high ground, above the lower mills 
on that stream. Therefore, at the close of this 
year, (1772), the families were thirteen, viz., 1, 
Jacob Buzzell,t 2, Stephen Buzzell, 3, Caleb 


; Goodwin, 4, Thomas Howard, 5, Jacob Dennet, 


and Simon Crosby removed their families into | 6, Thomas Smart, 7, John Smart, 8, Solomon 


the place. 
his family, and settled on the spot near what 
was afterward’s Maj. Treat’s house. In all, 
there were eight families this year. 

1772.—In April of this year, came Solomon 
and Silas Harthorn, with their families, and 
employed Joseph Mansell,§ a mill-wright, who 
came with them, to build a saw-mill, which was 
erected below the stone bridge and dam across 
Penjejewalk stream, over which the country 
road passed many years. This is the stream, a 
few rods above the dwelling-house of William 
Forbes; and this the first mill in Bangor. 
Fifteen years afterwards, a grist mill | was built 
there,—the first one in Bangor. Before this, the 
people for a time went to a mill on a stream oppo- 
site Odom’s Ledge, not far above Fort Point. 
This year, also, the Harthorns erected a framed 


* Dennet’s wife was Thomas Smart's sister, and the sister of 
Capt. James Budge’s wife. Jacob Dennet was a ship-wright— 
thick-set—thick lips—grum voice—loved a cup, but was indus- 
tious, honest and generous. His wife was a very sensible woman. 
They had a large family; one was the mother of George W. 
Pickering, one married Maj. Theodore Trafton, and another 
married John Bragg. ‘There was also Mehitabel and John 
Dennet, an only son, who married at Woolwich. He died soon 
after I came to Bangor. 

t Simon Crosby was a respectable man. Mr. Howard took 
the second lot northerly of Newbury street, where John Howard 
still lives. The old gentleman and his wife were very pious 
people. They had a large family. 

t The three Smarts, as I am told by Capt. Mansell, were, 
middle sized men, fond of sea-faring. They owned a coaster 
of which Thomas was Captain. John and Hugh sometimes 
went trips with their brother, talked large, disposed to be 
bullies,” though not mean men. Hugh was never married. 
He died at sea: the others at home. 

§ But Capt. Mansell says that the Harthorns first came up the 
river to Penjejewalk, in 1771. 

|| Mrs. Howard says people “ pounded their corn in a mortar, 

until 1776, when Wheeler built his mill at Sowadabscook stream 

(H8mpden). The next nearest was built by Brewer.” 


With them came Joseph Rose and | Harthorn, 9, Silas Harthorn, 10, Simon Crosby, 


11, David Rowell, 12, Andrew Webster, 13, 
Joseph Rose. Joseph Mansell was a single man. 
Also one Cotton came this year, and settled 
near the end of the present bridge over the 
Penobscot: but he died the same year. Cotton’s 
death was the first one in the plantation. In 
the summer, Thomas Goldthwait, son of him of 
the same name who used to solemnize marriages, 
and who commanded at Fort Pownall, had a 
trading-house near the mouth of the Kenduskeag. 
Being a tory, he left as soon as the first speck of 
war was seen. This year, were born the two 
first white children in the place, viz., Mary 
Howard, daughter of Thomas Howard,§ who 
married Andrew Mayhew. She was born June 


* Mr. Webster afterwards moved back a mile or two from the 
river and from the plain, where he lived many years, and where 
many of his children were born. He then removed to Stillwater, 
and died there. His wife, a short woman, very pious, I have 
seen often. Their children were Richard, Daniel, Ebenezer 
(Col.) Andrew, James, Elijah, and William Hasey’s wife. 

t About, or on the flat below, where the arcade‘is.} 

¢ Mrs. Sarah Marr, now, (Apl. 1. 1839) seventy-five years of 
age, says she was the daughter of William Tibbetts; that her 
father removed from Gouldsboro’ to Kenduskeag, in 1779, and 
that she was married to David Marr, of Brewer, in 1788,by the 
Rev. Mr. Noble. That the sons of Jacob Buzzell were Stephen 
Abraham, Ephraim, Isaac and Jacob, and that the father said 
his son Jacob was the first child born in what is now Bangor., 
But quere ? 

§ Mr. Thomas Howard's family were nine children, viz., 1, 
Rebecca, who married Samuel R. Blasdel, of Hampden, 2, 
Thomas, who married and settled where Sam. Sherburne lives, 
and died at sea, 3, Mary, who married A. Mayhew, the first 
white child born in Bangor, 4, Louis, who married Samuel 
Couillard, of Frankfort, 5, David, who lived here, and died in 
1842, 6, Susan, who married Samuel Jones: she died in 1807: 7, 

| John, who lives in this town, and gave me this information, 8, 
Fanny, who married Ezra Patten, of Bangor, 9, Sarah, who 
married Dea. Zebulon Smith, and died in 1843. § 
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80, 1771, and Hannah Harthorn was born Sept. 
10, the same year.* She was the daughter of 
Silas Harthorn.+ Her first husband was Allen 
McLaughlin; 2d, Samuel Babbidge, 3d, Mr. 
Lambert, and 4th, Capt. Joseph Mansell. 


1778.—This year, Joseph Mansell was married 
by Esq. Goldthwait to Elizabeth Harthorn, a 
daughter of Silas Harthorn. Also, James Dun- 
ning removed to the plantation, and settled on 
the flat, some rods south of the lower Kendus- 
keag bridge. Also, several other families came 
in, so that ‘‘ before the close of the year 1778,” 
(as Mrs. Howard says), ‘“‘there were thirty 
families in town.” This summer, a female 
school was set up, the first one in the place, in 
a log house built on the flat ground, southerly 
of where Major Treat now lives, towards the 
hill, and a few rods from the river. It was 
kept by Miss Abigail Ford. 


1774.—Prior to this year, there were in the 
settlement several religious meetings,—at pri- 
vate houses, and in barns, when the weather 
was warm. The first missionary of whom any 
mention is made, who visited the settlers, was 
a Mr. Ripley, a Calvinist, who preached several 
times, on each side of the river. 

This spring or summer, Dr. John Herbert 
came from the westward. He had some difficulty 
with his wife, and ranged away into this country, 
and took up his lodgings at Mr. David Howards. 
He remained in the settlement till the summer 
of 1779. Mrs. Howard, who was herself a very 
pious woman, says that ‘‘ Doct. Herbert was a 
**Calvinist,—a good man, and took the lead in 
‘*religious meetings which were generally holden 
‘Severy Sabbath.” Capt. -Mansell says ‘Dr. 
‘*Herbertt had good learning; was a good 
‘*physician, though not regularly bred to that 
‘profession; an excellent schoolmaster, and an 
**elegant penman.” He kept a school in a house 
southerly of Penjejewalk stream, probably the 
first master’s school in the place. Though he 
was a melancholic man, he was highly esteemed. 
About the time the British took possession of 
Biguyduce, in 1779, his son came for him, and 
carried him home, where he soon died When he 
went away, he had considerable due to him, 
especially for doctoring, no part of which was 
ever called for or paid. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


* She that was Hannah Harthorn died July 25, 1843. Capt. 
Mansell says she and Mary Howard were born in 1772. 

t Both Solomon and Silas Harthorn had large families. 

¢ Although the manuscript indicates that the author intended 
- to add a note, at this place, and placed the usual asterisk in the 
text, none appears to have been written.—EDITOR. 
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Ill.—THE TEXAN RANGERS, AT MONTE- 
REY. 


REPORT OF THEIR OPERATIONS, BY COLONEL 
JOHN ©. HAYS, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE PAPERS 
OF GENERAL WorTH. 


HEAD-QuARTERS 1* REGIMENT TEXAS 
MountTED VOLUNTEER RIFLEMEN 
Monterey Septr. 25 1846, 


To Gen. W™. J. Wortu. 

Commanding Second Division Army 
of occupation. 
Sir: 


I have the honor to report the action of the 
Regiment under my command in the recent 
operations which led to the capitulation of 
Monterey. 

On the Afternoon of the 19” instant Capt. R. 
A. Gillespie was detached with his company to 
cover a reconnoissance of the Engineers, in which 
service a practicable route turning the city and 
leading into the Saltillo road was discovered. 

On the 20 with two hundred and fifty of my 
Regiment I joined your Division and marched 
with your command. In the afternoon while 
you were making a reconnoissance in person, a 
party of Cavalry were discovered and I proceeded 
with about twenty men under your orders to 
feel them, having a slight skirmish in which no 
injury was sustained. We then fell back to the 
place which you had designated as our encamp- 
ment and dismounted, where we were attacked 
by a body of about three hundred Cavalry in 
which the enemy were driven back with a loss 
of one man killed—One of my men being slight- 
ly wounded, 

Early on the morning of the 21* I proceeded 
with my command in advance acting in conjunc- 
tion with Capt Smith of the Light Infantry. 
When we had proceeded about one mile we dis- 
covered the enemy’s advance, which we drove 
back to the main body. On discovering that 
the enemy were in force, I dismounted five 
companies, to wit, those commanded by Cap- 
tains Acklen Green Herbert Ballowe & James 
Gillaspie, throwing at the same time that com- 
manded by Capt. McCullough to the right. 
Advancing in this order the enemy charged us 
when a sharp conflict ensued in which we were 
efficiently supported by Capt Smiths Light 
Infantry and which was speedily terminated by 
the arrival of Capt Duncans battery. In this 
affair our loss was one man killed and seven 


wounded, while that of the enemv was about 
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one hundred killed & wounded, thirty-three 
of whom were afterwards found upon the ground 
and burried by our men; amongst whom was 
one Lt Colonel & one Captain. on after this 
engagement I was reinforced with the remuin- 
ing companies of my command. 

At about 11 O’Clock of the same day in pur- 
suance of your orders I detached Captains 
Greene M°Cown R. A. Gillespie Chandler Bal- 
lowe & M°Cullough who were sent under Major 
Chevallier to act in conjunction with Capt. 
Smiths Light Infantry in storming the Guns 
on the Height called ‘Federation ‘‘ Hill,” to 
the South of the Saltillo road and overlooking 
the Bishops pallace and the City. After this 
party had been engaged for some time I 
proceeded myself under your Orders with a 
reinforcement of one hundred men composed of 

rtions of Companies commanded by Captains 

arly James Gillaspie & Acklen, but the height 
had been scaled and the guns taken when 
this reinforcement reached the scene of 
action, and the party advancing had already 
attacked the redoubt situated where the road 
crosses the ridge. The reinforcement hurried 
on and were, present at the taking the redoubt. 
The enemy were driven from the Hill with 
the loss of their Artillery consisting of two 
pieces and considerable loss of men killed 
& wounded. My loss was but two killed and 
nine wounded, 

On the Afternoon of the same day I proceeded 
with Col. Duncan & Capt. Saunders under 
your Orders to make a reconnoissance of the 
Height called Independence Hill north of the 
Bishops Pallace. On the morning of the 22¢ at 
8 Oclock I proceeded with a detachment of 
about two hundred and fifty men composed of 
portions of companies commanded by Capts R. 
A. Gillespie, McCullough Green Acklen James 
Gillaspie Herbert and Ballowe in conjunction 
with Col Childs of the 8* Artillery to storm 
the above named Height. We reached the foot 
of the Hill in quiet and good order undiscov- 
ered where the command was divided, Col. 
Childs and myself taking the right Lt Col 
Walker & Major Vinton the left. In this order 
we ascended the Hill and were unperceiv- 
ed by the enemy till we approached within about 
one hundred yards of the summit, where they 
opened upon us a brisk fire which we returned 
our men charging with great impetuosity driv- 
ing the enemy from their works from which 
they fled with great precipitation to the Castle. 
The action of the two forces upon this occasion 
(the regulars and the Texans) was marked with 
@ generous emulation and perfect confidence in 
each other. Here we rested under cover re- 
ceiving a brisk fire from the castle but keeping 


the enemy in check by our advance skirmishers, 
until a howitzer was brought up, the effective 
fire of which rendered the Castle so uncomfort- 
able that the enemy attempted to regain the 
height by a prompt sortie and charge of Cav- 
alry & Infantry, in which they were repulsed 
and so vigorously pursued by our men that 
they were unable to regain the castle and con- 
tinued their retreat to the Town leaving us in 
possession of the works with four pieces of 
Artillery & a large quantity of ammunition. 
My loss upon this occasion was two killed and 
six wounded, that of the enemy not accurately 
known but very considerable. In the ascent of 
this Height Capt R. A. Gillespie received a 
mortal wound. In the various conflicts which 
had taken place Capt Gillespie had been ever 
most conspicuous. He was the first man who 
mounted the summit in storming “ Independence 
‘* Hill,” and among the first when he fell. In 
his death I have to deplore the loss of an in- 
timate and long cherished friend, and the coun- 
try that of a noble and most gallant soldier long 
identified with the defence of the Texan Fron- 
tier. 

On the Afternoon of the 234 when you led 
your Division from the Bishops Palace into the 
city, I proceeded under your Orders with my 
entire command (save about sixty men who 
were detailed on scouting or other special duty) 
consisting of about four hundred men to the 
Church where you had established your bat- 
teries and there dividing my command Lt 
Col. Walker commanding the Left Wing, pro- 
ceeded by Iturbide street making our way 
through walls and over housetops, the enemy 
receding before us under a sharp fire from the 
rifles of our men, till they reached their barri- 
cades behind which was placed their Artillery. 
Lt Col. Walker with his command displayed 
the utmost gallantry and energy, efficiently aid- 
ed until dark by Capt. Saunders with his Pio- 
neers in opening the walls; and having gained 
a very advantageous position in the immediate 
vicinity of the enemies works, maintained the 
same during the night, while my Division 
withdrawn by your Orders for the night resumed 
its position on the morning of the 24 where 
both were advancing when there was a cessation 
of hostilities. 

In the various conflicts in which my Regi- 
ment has been engaged the Officers and men 
under my command have acquitted themselves 
in so gallant a manner and so completely satis- 
factory to me as well as creditable to themselves 
and I hope too to the entire satisfaction of their 
Commanding General, that to undertake to 
desegnate the conduct of individuals might 
have the appearance of calling the roll of my 
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whole command and pronouncing an eulogy 
upon each. 

A List of the killed and wounded by name 
will be made out and reported as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

I have the Honor to be with 


Great Respect 
Your Obt Serv‘. 
Joun C Hays 
Col Comdg ist. 
Redg Texas Mounted Rif! . 


IV.—HARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK OITY.—Contiw- 
UED FROM PaGE 855 OF THE LAST VOLUME 

OF THE MAGAZINE. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 


PRINTED. 
{,.*, The words, in italics, enclosed in brackets, are those 
words, in the original manuscripts, which were erased: the 


words, in Roman, enclosed in brackets, are those words, in the 
ee which have been obliterated_by time or 
ep <A 


At a meeting of the Rector Wardens & Vestry 
of Trinity Church the 24% of September 1701 


Present the reverend Mt W™ Vesey Rector 


Thomas Wenham 
Richard Willet Wardens 
William Morris Michael Hawdon 


Jeremiah Tothill 
Robert Lurting 
Lancaster Simms 
Gabriel Ludlow 
Robert Skelton 
William Anderson 


Ebenezer Willson & William Anderson did 
return & deliver in of the plate collection for 
27 weeks the sum of £109: whereof was paid to 
M' Vesey £32: 8:0 

This Day M* Vanderburgh was paid off all his 
principle & eleven pound of his interest 

John Crooke & Robert Skelton are appointed 
Collectors for the body of the Church & William 
Huddleston for the gallery for two months 
next ensueing. 

This day signed an address to the Viscount 
Cornbury 

Ordered William Howard have the right of the 
pew next to the pulpit with M™ John Ellison 
Ordered that y° Church Wardens dispose of y*® 
pews not yet disposed of as they shall think 
meet— 


William Hudleston 
John Crooke 
Thomas Jves 
David Jamison 
Ebenezer Wilson 


Ata meeting of the Rector Wardens & Vestry 
of Trinity Church the 18" of Novemr 1701 


Present the reverend M* William Vesey 
Rector 


Thomas Wenham 
Richard Willet 
William Morris 
John Hutchins 
John Crooke 
Robt Skelton 
Roger Baker 
Thomas Jves 
William Huddleston 
Thomas Burroughs 


Wardens 


Jeremiah Tothill 
Lancaster Simms 
Peter Mathews 
William Anderson 
David Jamison 
Michael Hawdon 
Robt Lurting 


Resolved that application be made to Our most 
gracious Soveraign Lord the King for a new 
Charter to Our Church under the Great seal of 
England And tht letters be prepared for tht 
urpose to his grace the arch Bishop of Canter- 
bury the Bishop of London and to Coll Robt 
Querry who is to be desired to solicite this 
matter [?] tht a copy of Our p'sent Charter be 
sent to Coll Querry and tht a Committee be Ap- 
pointed to consider of what alteracons may be 
propper to be made in our constitution & 
what additions may be proper to be desired in 
the new Charter 
Ordered the Reverend M* Vesey the present 
Church Wardens M' Emott M* Jamison & M* 
Anderson be a Committee to consider of what 
Alteracons & amendments may be of advantage 
in this new Royall Charter 
Ordered Capt Wenham do write to Coll Querry 
to advance what moneys may be needfull & 
requisite in this solicitation 
Robert Skelton brought in twenty two pounds 
ninteen shillings of the Sundays contributions 
to Mt Wenham whereof M* Wenham p? half 
years sallery to the Clerke & tenn pounds which 
was borrowed from Mr Vesey 
Ordered Mt Wenham do provide for cloathing 
for Mt Welch’s boy for the ensuing winter. 


Att A Meeting of the Vestry of Trinity 
Church On Tuesday in East week being 
the 7" Day ofApril Anno Do™ 1702 


Present Richard Willett Church Warden 


John Crooke John Tuder 

Lancaster Symes W™ Huddleston | Vestry 
Peter Mathews Robert Skelton Men 
Thomas Jves 

Michael Hawdon 


Pursuant to the Directions of the Charter 
for the Jncorporating the Jnhabitants of 
the Citty of New Yorke in Communion of 
the Church of England as by Law Estab- 
lished the Jnhabitants of the said Citty in 
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Communion as Aforesaid did this day Con- 
vene together in Trinity Church Accord- 
ing to publick Notice and did then Elect 
and Choose the persons hereafter Named to 
serve in the Respective Offices of Church 
Wardens and Vestry men of Trinity Church 
within the said Citty of New Yorke for the 
year Ensueing. (Vizt ) 


Thomas Wenham 
Richard Willett t Church Wardens 
Robert Lurting ) 


William Morris 
James Emott Jeremiah Tothill 


William Huddleston William Janeway 
John Crooke David Jamison 
Lancaster Symes William Peartree 
Ebenezer Willson William Smith | 
Thomas Jves Rob Lettice Hopper | 
William Anderson John Theobald | 
Robert Skelton Matthew Clarkson | 
John Corbett John Tuder J 


Capt Lancaster Syms Capt John Tuder and M 
W™ Huddleston are Appointed to Collect the 
Voluntary Contributions of the Congregation of 
Trinity Church for Eight Sabbath days follow- 
ing 

At a meeting of the Rector Wardens & Vestry 
of Trinity Church the 6" of Augt 1702 

Present the reverend W™ Vesey Rector 


Tho Wenham 
Rich? Willet 


James Emott 
William Peartree 
William Anderson [ Zben| 

John Corbett John Theobalds 
Jeremiah Tothill Robt Skelton 


M' Vesey & Mt Wenham do report tht M* Clark- 
son dec‘ one of the tenants of the Kings farm 
before his death & after the granting of a new 
lease from the Rt Honob’ Edward Lord 
Viscount Cornbury did relinquish his right & 
interest in the lease thereof to the Church— 
Cap‘ Wilson Jn consideration of A piece of plate 
to be given him by the Corporation of Trinity 
Church within a twelve month next ensueing 
doth surrender his interest & right in the 
s‘ lease for the time to come to the Church & 
bears the charges he has been at in defending 
& maintaining the Churchs right hitherto 
expended 


[Jt is Agreed that the remainding part‘of the lease of 
the farm of Trinity Church be put up at a {vendue]} 
auction to the highest bidder) 

Jt is agreed by the board That George Ryerson 
have the farm the remaining part of this year 
till [oth] the first of May next that he shall have 


Vestry 
men 


Wardens 


John Crooke 
David Jamison 
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liberty to take off his winter grain & Summer 
grain Provided he plant no Jndian Corn next 
Spring there tht he Sow no more Summer grain 
next Spring than winter grain tht he Committ 
not any waste leave the fences in repair & good 
order he pays for the same the Sum of £35 to 
the Church Wardens for the use of the Church 
[on or before the first] in manner following that is 
to say £20 the first day of Novem' & £15 the 
first of May next ensueing. 


Newyorke Decem™ 21: 1702 


These received from The Church Wardens of 
Trinity Church the sum of ninty pounds thir- 
teen Shillings Newyork Money in full of all 
accounts to this day 

per JoHN ELLIson 


Decem™ 21%: 1702 
Cap‘ Simms had this day in his hands of con- 
tribution money fifty pounds two Shillings and 
three pence F 


brought in by other collectors Sixty two pounds 
tenn shillings which with a note drawn on Capt 
Simmis for £28: 3: 0 was p* [him| to Mr Elli- 
son in full as # his receit above given 


At a Vestry of Trinity Church held in New 
York Dece™ 28% 1702 


Present 
The Reverend Will: Vesey Rector 


Coll. Tho. Wenham 
Capt Rich* Willet 


Coll. W™ Peartree 
M. W™. Smith 
Cap‘ Robt . Lurting 
Capt Eben. Wilson 
Cap‘ Lancaster Sims 
M James Emot William Anderson 
M Thomas Jves Capt John Tuder 


The Collectors in y® Church this day brought 
in the mony in their hands amounting to £6: 
16— 


Church Warden 


Capt John Corbet 
M. W™. Hudelestone 
M'.. David Jamison 
M John Crook 

Capt Jerem. Tothill 


Ordered that Mt Robt Lurting & Capt Jere- 
miah Tothill, for the body of the Church & 
Capt Ebenezer Wilson for the Gallery do Collect 
y° Voluntary Contributions till further Order 


Ordered That Coll. Wenham, Capt Syms, & Cap* 
Lurting do go about & receive the Gratuities of 
Strangers & Collect in the Money due for y* 
pew's, for ye Church. & bring in their Acco to 
y° Next Vestrey what benevolencies have been 
given to the Church & by whom, & what Debts 
received 


A list of Debts to y° Church & Burials in it 
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Tho. Howarding for burying - - - £10 
Capt Rogers for d° of Capt Stapleton rec 
@ Maston* t £10 
Widdow Noel for her husband - £6:— 
Do for her child £6:— 
Jn° Burrow for M* Giles £10— 
Widdow Smith for her husband £6:— 
Rich’ Lawrence for his Child £6:— 
Mr Emot for his Child £6:— 
Ordered That John Welsh W™ Welsh the Sex- 
tan’s Third Son is kept a School on the Churches 
Accor. And that Forty Six Shill be p* by the 
Church Wardens to M'. W™. Huddlestone for 
his Schooling this last Year, the boy Attending 
y® Churches Sereise on the Lords day & other 
Holidayes 
Ordered the Church Warden pay Cap* Tothills 
Acco on the Church 
Cap, Willet delivered his Acco* of the Church 
airs, 
Ordered That he pay the Ballance thereof to 
Coll. Tho. Wenham being £5: 18: 44 


[To BE ConTINUED. ] 


V.—THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF THE 
NEGRO, IN CONNECTICUT. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW HAVEN 
COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


By Wiiu1am C. Fowier, LL.D. 


Negroes were first introduced into Connecti- 


cut, as Slaves. Slavery existed in Connecticut, 
two centuries or more. 

The Slaves were not, in all cases, Negroes. 
‘*On May 3d, 1638, William Holmes, by authority 
‘*of a power of attorney, executed on the 20th of 
‘* October previous, by the Company of New Ply- 
‘mouth, sold to Mathew Allyn, of Hartford, all 
‘*the lands, houses, servants, goods, and chattels 
‘tof the Town of Windsor.”+ Inthe year 1644, 
“tone Hagar” is mentioned, as having died. 
She was, probably, a Negro or Indian Slave. 

Whether these ‘‘ servants,” mentioned as being 
‘*sold,” were negroes, or Indians, or whites, it 
is impossible to say. Negro Slaves had been in- 
troduced, as early as 1620, eighteen years before, 
into one of the Colonies; Jndian slaves were 
owned in Massachusetts, at or near this time; 
white slaves were owned in England, in the reign 


* This receipt is in a different hand from that of the body of the 
Minute ; and was evidently inserted after the Minute had been 
made.—EDITOR. 

t Stiles’s Ancient Winsdor, 43. 
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of Queen Elizabeth, who died in 1603, and also 
in the reign of James I., who died in 1625. 
This is stated on the authority of Lord Campbell. 
Indian slaves were held in Massachusetts, as 
early as 1638. Negro slavery existed in the 
Colony of New Haven, as early as 1644, or earlier. 

Slavery, in Connecticut, was the equivalent 
of the slavery which had existed in England, 
for centuries, and with which the emigrants 
were familiar. It was the equivalent of the 
slavery which existed among the tribes of Israel, 
with which the Bible had made them familiar. 
It was the equivalent of the slavery which existed 
in the classic lands of Greece and Rome, with 
which their educated men were familiar. Negro 
slaves were owned by Theophilus Eaton, the 
first Governor of New Haven Colony; by John 
Evance, a prominent man in the same Colony ; by 
Hon. John Talcott; by Edward Hopkins, second 
Governor of Connecticut; and by Joseph Talcott 
and Samuel Huntington, both Governors, after 
the Colonies were united. 

‘In the Articles of Confederation of the four 
‘¢ Colonies of New England, in 1643, provision 
‘¢is made for an equitable distribution, to the 
‘¢ Confederates, of ‘ persons,’ as well as lands and 
‘¢ goods, taken as the spoils of war.” 

‘‘ The same Articles contain a provision from 
‘‘which, probably, that Article of the Federal 
‘¢ Constitution was borrowed, for the recapturing 
‘‘and rendition of servants escaping into other 
‘* jurisdictions. In the Narragansett War of 
‘¢1675-6, Massachusetts credits her general 
‘*account of the War with ‘188 prisoners of War, 
‘sold for £397,138,” 

‘‘In Connecticut, the hostile Indians, who 
‘chad surrendered before the termination of the 
‘*War, were disposed of, for the benefit of the 
‘¢Colony in service in English Families.” 

‘*In November, 1639, Gysbert Opdyck, Com- 
‘‘missary at the Dutch Fort, Hartford, by 
‘accident or otherwise, killed a negro boy, 
‘*Louis Berbice, from Dutch Guiana, belonging 
“to him.” In the language of Mr. Trumbull, 
‘‘This is the first black servant, or slave, of 
‘¢ whom I can find trace in Connecticut.” 

‘* One of the principal grounds of complaint 
“urged, in 1645, against the Dutch, in Hartford, 
‘‘was their refusal to surrender an Indian 
‘*woman, who had escaped from her Master, and 
‘* was detained at the fort of Good Hope. The 
‘*Commissioners of the Colonies protested 
‘* against this outrage, ‘for such a servant is a 
‘¢¢nart of her Master’s estate, and a more con- 
‘* «siderable part than a beast,’ and thought that 
‘* their ‘ children would not long be secure, if this 
‘* ¢was suffered.’ ” 

As early at least, as 1653, John Pantry, of 
Hartford, held slaves, as appears by the in- 
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ventory of his estate. Joseph Clarke, of Say- 
brook, by his will, ‘‘ gave £15. to his father, to 
‘*huy him a servant.” 

‘“‘In May, 1660, Col. George Fenwick; in 
‘¢1662, John Latimer; in 1686, Richard Lord; in 
*¢ 1688, Hon. John Talcott, as appears by their 
‘tinventories of those dates, were the owners 
‘*of slaves.” 

‘*In April, 1717, a Town Meeting, in New 
‘* London, voted to ‘ utterly oppose and — 
“* ‘against Robert Jacklin, a negro man’s buying 
‘¢ Cany land in the town, or being an inhabitant’ ; 
‘‘and instructed their Representatives to move 
*‘the General Assembly, to take some prudent 
*‘ care that no person, of that color, may ever have 
‘‘any possessions or freehold estate within the 
“¢ Government.” 

‘*In May, 1717, the Lower House passed a 
‘*Bill prohibiting negroes purchasing land, 
‘¢ without liberty from the town, and also from 
‘*living in families of their own, without such 
“* liberty.” * 

Negro slaves were owned by Rev. John Daven- 

ort, of New Haven; by Rev. Timothy Wood- 
fade, of Hartford; by Rev. Joseph Eliot, of 
Guilford; by Rev. Jared Eliot, of Killingworth, 
now Clinton ; by Rev. Nathaniei Chauncey, of Dur- 
ham; by Rev. Noadiah Russell, of Middletown ; 
by Rev. William Worthington, of Saybrook; 
and by many other clergymen. Negro slaves 
were also owned by clergymen who originated 
in Connecticut, but were settled elsewhere—by 
Rev. John Russell and Rev. Isaac Chauhcey, of 
Hadley; by Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of North- 
ampton; and by Rev. Ezra Stiles, of Newport. 
These men were the exponents of the slave- 
owners, in Connecticut. In their Wills or the 
inventories of their estates, slaves were regarded 
as chattels, to be bequeathed or distributed. 

While the leading men, the Clergy, and the 


Deacons, thus held slaves and employed them, | 


in the family and in the field, they were distin- 
guished for their Puritan piety and their high 
appreciation of civil and religious liberty. 
They practised family slavery; but they abhor- 
red political slavery, religious slavery, and 
military slavery. They believed in the distinc- 
tions of superiors, equals, and inferiors. They 
spoke of these distinctions, in their prayers, and 
acted in accordance with them, in public and 
private life. 

The emigrants from England were accustomed 
to distinctions in society, there. The Clergy, 
after their settlement in the two Colonies, 
practically united, in themselves, a large part 
of the authority and influence enjoyed by the 
Clergy of the Church of England. They were 


* J. Hammond Trumbull. 
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addressed by the title of ‘‘ Reverend,” or ‘‘ Rever- 
‘send Sir,” or ‘‘ Mr.” The Governor and Assistants, 
and the Justices of the Peace, and others in 
authority, were treated with great respect and 
addressed by the title of ‘‘ Worshipful,” or 
‘* Your Worship,” or ‘‘ Esquire.” Equals were 
addressed by the title ‘*Mr,” Neighbor,” 
‘¢ Brother.” Inferiors were addressed by the title 
**Good-man,” or without a title. 

When they and their descendants, for several 
generations, took their seats in the house of 
God, they were reminded of these distinctions, 
inasmuch as these distinctions furnished the rule 
for seating the house. When they listened ;to 
the prayers, or it may be to the sermon, they 
heard the same distinctions referred to. Asthey 
read the New Testament, they saw, distinctly, 
the relation of superior and inferior, between 
God and Man, in which obedience was required 
by the one and yielded by the other. They saw 
the relation of superiorand inferior between ruler 
and subject, in which obedience was required by 
the one, and yielded by the other. They saw the 
relation of superior and inferior, ‘between hus- 
band and wife, in which obedience is required 
by the one, and yielded by the other. They saw 
the relation of superior and inferior, between 
_ and child, in which obedience is required 
by the one, and yielded by the other. They saw 
the relation of superior and inferior, between 
master and slave, in which obedience is required 
by the one, and yielded by the other. Moreover, 
they read in the Hebrew law ‘Both thy 
‘*bondmen and thy handmaids, which thou 
‘*shalt have, shall be of the heathen which 
‘*are round about you; of them shall you buy 
‘*bondmen and handmaids.” 

It is true that they believed that Eve was the 
mother of all living; just as they or others be- 
lieved that ‘‘the sun riseth and the sun goeth 
‘‘down, and hasteth to the place whence 
hearose;” just as they or others believed 
that, in six natural days, God created the 
world. But this belief of theirs, in regard 
to fhe oneness of the races, created no 
embarrassment in their minds, in regard to 
slavery; for as they looked upon the form, 
features, and color of the negro, they saw 
a standing miracle in attestation of the curse 
pronounced upon Canaan and his descendants 
—‘*a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
‘*brethren.” 

While the Puritans of Connecticut thus looked 
into the Bible for the rules of duty and the 
doctrines of religion, they could not help seeing 
that the chosen people of God, distinguished, 
among contemporary nations, for their high 
civilization, held slaves under the sanctions of 
the great Lawgiver. So that every time they 
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repeated the Decalogue, whether as children, 
in the family, or at school, they saw what, to 
them, was full’ proof that their neighbor’s 
‘*man-servant and maid-servant” were his pro- 

rty, which they had no right to covet. 

oreover they felt bound to send back to their 
masters, fugitive slaves; just as the Angel [sent 
back the fugitive slave, Hagar, to her mistress, 
Sarah; just as the Apostle Paul sent back 
the fugitive slave, Onesimus, to his master, 
Philemon. 

Moreover, if they studied history, they found 
that the highest specimens of the human race, 
in mental and moral worth, had been exhibited 
in slave-holding countries, like Greece and 
Rome. Slavery, too, had existed in England, 
in form and in fact, for many generations; and 
still existed, in fact, when the first immigrants 
came to this country. It existed in the other 
Colonies, East, North,‘and West of Connecticut ; 
and after Locke became a standard author, in 
New England, his readers found, in his Funda- 
mental Conat 
‘‘Every freeman shall have Absolute power 
‘*and authority over his Negro Slave.” 

The views of thinking people of Connecticut, 
on the subject of Slavery, in former times, can 
be more fully understood from the following 
argument. It would exceed my limits to give 
the whole history of the case. 


* [GovERNOR SALTONSTAL’s ARGUMENT, IN 
Favor oF SLAVERY. 

Capt. Thomas Richards’s Case, laid before the Honbd’l 

Gen’ll Assembly in New Haven, Oct. 12th, 1704. 


‘‘The Complaint is that several applications 
‘*which he has made to severall officers in the 
‘¢Government, and to the former Gen’ll Assem- 
“bly, in May, 1703, for the regaining of Abda, 
‘*a slave of his, the said Richards; and supposed 
‘“to be a Molatto; have been ineffectuall; and 
‘*he thereupon prays an Order of this Court, for 
‘the said Abda being returned to him. And 
‘*sheweth, That the said Abda was, and ought 
‘*still, to be held, in actuall possession by the 
‘¢Complainant, for life, for 

‘*1. He was born of a negro woman, called 
‘‘ Hannah, who was a servant, for life, to the 
‘*Complainant’s father: James Richards, Esq., 
‘‘ which appears by the testimony of 2 women, 
‘*who were at the said negro woman’s travaile, 
‘* which are herewith presented. 

‘*2. He was held as a servant, for life, by the 
‘‘said Jas. Richards, and, at the decease of the 
‘said Richards, was inventoried and apprised, 
‘*as chattells, belonging to his estate: which 
‘‘appears by a copie of an article in said 
‘‘Inventory herewith presented. In which 


tutions of Carolina, this provision, , 
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‘article were included severall other slaves; 
‘tone of which was bought by Capt. Wadsworth, 
‘tof Hartford, and held as such, during her life ; 
‘‘and another is still held as aslave, by the 
‘¢ Complainant. 

‘*3. It also appears that the said Abda was, 
‘*since the decease of the said James Richards, 
‘‘and after the aforesaid apprisement of said 
‘*Abda, as chattels belonging to the said estate 
‘*of said James Richards, viz: in the Year of 
‘*Grace, 1702, in the said Complainant’s actual 
os pomenien, as a slave, by the said Abda’s con- 
‘*fession; attested by severall officers in this 
‘Government; as appears by the copies of 
‘*severall Writts, herewith presented, which 
‘* declare that the said Abda complains to them, 
‘*that the Complainant held him in servitude 
‘*unjustly, for a year’s space, last past. Which 
‘* Writts bare date and are signed as followeth: 

‘*The first is dated, ‘March the 2d, 1703,’ 
‘signed by 

«< ¢ § ELEAZER KIMBERLY, Justice of Peace. 
Wiiu1aM Pits, Assistant.’ 


‘¢ The second is dated ‘March the 9th,’ 17024’ 
“signed, ‘ WrLLIAM Pitxmn, Assistant.’ 


‘The third is dated ‘March the 29th, 1603,’ 
‘*signed by ‘JoHn Haynsgs, Ju. Pa.’ 

‘* And that the Complainant did hold the said 
‘* Abda in such servitude, is not only evident, 
‘*as aforesaid; by said Abda’s confession; but 
‘also by the acknowledgment of Mr. Edwards, 
‘* allowed by this Court to appear as an Attorney 
‘*for the said Abda; the said Edwards having 
‘*often declared, in this Court, that the Com- 
‘‘plainant did hold the said Abda in cruell 
‘servitude, and was very severe to him. 

‘*The matter of fact being thus cleared and 
‘‘agreed, your Complainant conceives that he 
‘‘ought to have the said Abda returned to him; 
‘*in the state wherein he formerly held him. 

‘* For the reasons following: 


‘*1. According to the laws and constant 
‘* practice of this Colony, and all other Planta- 
‘*tions, (as well as the Civil Law:) such persons 
‘*as are born of Negro bond women are them- 
“selves in like condition, that is born in 
‘servitude: Nor can there be any precedent in 
‘“‘this Government or any of her Majesties 
‘*Plantations produced to the contrary: And 
‘*the laws of this Colony doth not say that such 
‘*persons as are born of negro women and 
‘*supposed to be molattos shall be slaves, 
‘*(which was needless because of the constant 
- practice, by which they are held as such,) Yet 
‘*it saith. expressly, that no man shall put away 
‘Sor make free his Negro or Molatto on: &e, 
‘which undeniably shews and declares an 
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‘‘approbation of such servitude: and that 
‘‘molattos may be held as slaves within this 
‘¢ Government. 

‘62. Whereas the first law of this Colony 
‘*forbids the taking away of any man’s estate 
‘from him; without some express law of this 
‘*Colony, or (in want thereof) the word of God 
‘* page 1st. It has been alledged (to justifie the 
‘“said Abda’s freedom) that such servitude, for 
‘*life, is contrary to the word of God: Against 
‘¢which, the Complainant offer to this Honour- 
**able Court; that his holding the said Abda, 
‘Sas a servant for life, is not contrary to the 
‘‘word of God: for 

‘¢1, It was established, by the Judiciall Law, 
‘*that the Jews might hold, as servants for life, 
‘¢the children of those that were of a strange 
‘nation, although born among them: See Levit. 
‘25th, 45th and 46th. 

‘*Again: The Jews were obliged by the 4th 
‘‘Commandment, that their bond men, and 
‘““bond women, should santifie the Sabbath 
‘“‘day; and that Commandment was given to 
‘“be a rule to them, as much with relation to 
‘‘their bond ,men and women, as any other 
‘“‘servants: So that the morall law, doth allow 
‘*of such servants, as well as of any others. 

‘*Nor can it be thought that if slavery were, 
‘¢in itself, contrary to the morall law, it could 
‘*be established in the judiciall. 

‘*Nor, doth Christianity, as is pretended, 
‘*make a bondman to become free: for it is 
very evident, that, when the heathen were 
‘* first converted to the faith of the Gospel, that 
‘*conversion did not make any change at all in 
‘*the state of the person, considered in relation 
‘*to bondage or liberty: but if the person so 
‘converted, was a bondservant, before that 
‘**conversion, he remained so, notwithstanding 
‘*that conversion. See ist Cor. 7: 2ist. The 
‘¢ word there rendered ‘servant’; is the same 
‘*with that which signifies a bondservant, or 
‘*servant for life, as it is used. Gal: 8, 28, 
‘‘and Ooll: 3d, 11th. In both which places 
‘*it is declared that, in relation to Christianity, 
‘it matters not whether a man be bond or free. 

‘*On the contrary side it is pleaded: 

‘*1, That Abda has English blood in him, 
‘*and therefore is born free. 

‘* Answer. To which the Complainant answers: 
‘‘That no such thing can be made to appear. 
‘* Because the said Abda is a bastard, begotten 
‘*and born out of marriage, as is proved by the 
‘*forecited testimonies, and is also confessed. 
‘‘And where there is no marriage; there the 
‘*law saith there is no father. Paternity being 
‘*a relation which can have no being, in the 
‘*sense of the law, but where there is a lawfull 
‘coupling of two by marriage. 


‘*And, whereas it is pleaded that one Jen- 
‘*nings, an English man, was the said Abda’s 
‘*naturall father; the Complainant replies, that 
‘‘that is a point uncapable of demonstration. 

‘*Tt is said that Hannah, mother of Abda, did 
‘*accuse said Jennings of lying with her; and 
‘*so she did others, and some Indians; so that 
‘*her accusations, if that could possibly prove 
‘anything, cannot prove that his blood is more 
‘*English than Indian. 

‘But it is said that our law is, that, whom- 
‘*soever the mother of a bastard child accuseth 
‘‘of being the father of it, shall be reputed, 
‘therefore Jennings is his father. To which 
‘*the Complainant answers: 

‘*1, That the law necessarily supposeth the 
‘*mother of such bastard child to be a Christian, 
‘* because she must be able to confirm upon oath, 
‘¢in Court, the accusation she makes in the 
‘*time of her travail; which the aforesaid 
‘*Hannah, mother of Abda could not do, be- 
‘*cause she was an infidell, at the time and 
‘*since, and therefore her bare accusation could 
‘*not make Jennings to be so much as the re- 
‘puted father. 

‘2. If Jennings were his reputed father; the 
‘true meaning of that is, that he shall be reck- 
‘*oned to be his father, so as to be fined for his 
‘*fornication, and to his maintenance in his 
‘*infancy; and he cannot by befhg thus reputed 
‘* Abda’s father, merely in order to punishment, 
‘*convey any benefit to him. 


** Objection 2. The Jury have judged Abda to 
‘*be a freeman. 

‘* Answer: There is no such judgment of any 
‘*Court, or verdict of any Jury produced; said 
‘‘Abda, never took out any Writt de libertate 
‘* probanda ; and, consequently, no such judg- 
‘*ment can be made or verdict given by any Jury. 
‘¢ And yet if any Jury had so judged him; the 
‘* Complainant hopes this Honourable Court will 
‘*see by what is herein offered, they could have 
‘*no just ground for any such judgment. 


‘* Objection 3: He is a Christian and therefore 
‘ought to be free. 

‘+ Answer 1. It appears not that he is a Chris- 
‘tian. 

‘*2. Christianity does not dissolve his bonds 
‘¢ of servitvde, as has been shewn above. 

‘¢8. If he ought upon the account of Chris- 
‘‘tianity, or for any other reason, to be free, 
‘‘vet he ought to come at that freedom by suit; 
‘*for said Abda being held by the Complainant, 
‘in servitude (as is confessed,) the law, Title, 
‘“‘ Indian and Negro servants, pese 85, hae 
‘that upon his deserting the Complainant’s 
‘« service, he shall be taken up and returned to 
‘the Complainant, and must be at least reputed 
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**the Complainant’s servant, till he sues for and 
**yecovers his liberty. 


‘*G. SALTONSTALL, 
‘* Witt Waitine. 


‘*N, Haven, October the 12th, 1704.” 


The result of the trial was, that the damages 
were awarded to Abda against his master, 12£ 
thus virtually establishing his freedom. The 

lea for his freedom rested on the fact that his 

ather was a white man—‘‘ that Abda had Eng- 
lish blood in him, and, therefore, was born 
‘‘ free.” This consideration seems to have had 
an influence, as well upon the General Court: as 
upon the community. 

There appears to have been little or no objec- 
tion to enslaving negroes, though this case shows 
that there was some opposition to enslaving 
mulattoes. Still negroes and mulattoes con- 
tinued to be enslaved. 


The following is the Deed of Conveyance of 
two negroes, once owned by Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, the great Divine: 


‘*KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, that 
‘‘we, Timothy Dwight, Jr., of Northampton, 
“Cand Timothy Edwards, of Stockbridge, both 
‘*of the County of Hampshire, and the Province 
‘*of Massachusetts Bay, in New England, Execu- 
‘tors of the last Will and Testament of Sarah 
‘* Edwards, late of Stockbridge, in the County 
‘*aforesaid, deceased, who was Executrix of the 
‘*Will and Testament. of Rev. Jonathan 
‘‘Edwards, late of Stockbridge aforesaid, 
‘« deceased, for and in consideration of the sum 
‘*of twenty-three pounds, lawful money, to us 
‘in hand paid by John Owen, of Simsbury, in 
‘*the County of Hartford, and Colony of Con- 
‘necticut, in New England, the receipt whereof 
‘‘we hereby acknowledge, have sold, conveyed, 
‘and in open market delivered, two negro 
‘‘slaves, viz.: the one a negro map named 
‘** Joseph, the other a negro woman named Sue, 
‘*and is wife to the said Jo, which slaves were 
‘** lately the proper goods of said Jonathan Ed- 

_ **wards, deceased, and were, by him, bought 
‘‘of one Hezekiah Griswold, of Windsor; and 
““we, the said Timothy Dwight, Jr., and Tim- 
‘*othy Edwards, do covenant to and with the 
‘*said John Owen, his heirs and assigns, that 
‘*we have good right, in ourselves, to sell and 
‘*convey the said negroes, Jo and Sue, to him, 
‘*as above, and that he shall and may hold them, 
‘*as his own proper goods, from and after the 
** date Sanaoe 

‘*In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
‘four hands and seals, this 4" day of August, 
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‘¢in the 33d year of his Majesty’s reign, Anno 
“Dom. 1759. 
““T, Dwieut, Jr. [L. 8.] 
‘*Trmo, Epwarbs. [L. 8.] 


‘* Sioned, Sealed, and delivered 
‘*in the presence of us. 


‘* EBENEZER HontT, 
‘¢ Sern Pomeroy.” 


The largest slaveholder in Connecticut was 
Godfrey Malbone, who had been educated in 
Oxford, England. He owned fifty or sixty 
slaves, on his large estate, in Brooklyn, some of 
whose descendants are living still,in the eastern 
part of the State. 


Il.—Tue SLAVE TRADE. 


When I was-young, the slave-trade was still 
carried on, by Connecticut ship-masters and 
Merchant adventurers, for the supply of southern 
ports. This trade wascarried on by the consent 
of the Southern States, under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, until 1808, and, after 
that time, clandestinely. There was a good 
deal of conversation on the subject, in private 
circles. 

I had read some of the Della Cruscan poetry, 
which contained sentimental descriptions of the 
African slave-trade. Some of this poetry I 
repeated to an intelligent Christian man, born 
in 1727. I remember what he said, in reply. 
‘¢Tt was a great favor to the bondmen, among 
‘*the children of Israel, to be taken from the 
‘*ignorant and sinful nations and admitted to 
‘some of the privileges of the chosen people of 
‘¢ God, in the land of Israel ; where they could 
“become good men, and go to heaven when 
“theydied. Itisagreat privilege for the poor 
‘‘negroes, to be taken from the ignorant 
‘‘and wicked people of Guinea, and placed 
‘¢in a Christian land, where they can become 
‘* good Christians and go to heaven when they 
‘‘die.” Views like these, I often heard ex- 
pressed, in conversation. They are something 
like the argument addressed, by John Haw- 
kins, the first Englishman who engaged in 
the traffic, to Queen Elizabeth, who had 
reprimanded him for it. He declared that 
‘*he considered it an act of humanity, to trans- 
‘‘port men from a state of heathenism to the 
‘‘enjoyment of the Christian religion.” I do 
not know that she was convinced by his 
argument; but, at any rate, she afterwards 
conferred on him the honor of knighthood ; and 
he, as if perfectly sincere, took for the crest of 
his coat of arms, a naked demi-moor. Their 
plan was, instead of sending missionaries to 
Africa, to die of disease or to be killed and 
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eaten, by the cannibals, there, to bring the 
negroes here, and convert them. 

The celebrated George Whitefield, who 
preached, powerfully, in Connecticut, recom- 
mended the employment of Negro-slaves, in 
Georgia; which he advocated on the ground of 
the great difficulty of procuring servants. And 
how could they be employed there, unless they 
were carried there, by slave-traders? His friend 
and patron, President Jonathan Edwards, wrote a 
vindication of the slave-trade. ThisI state on 
the authority of Professor Moses Stuart. Presi- 
dent Ezra Stiles, when a clergyman, in Newport, 
‘*sent a barrel of rum, by a slave-ship, to the 
‘coast of Africa, to be exchanged for a negro; 
‘*and one was procured, and brought home to 
“him.” 

All this was in accordance with the views 
which prevailed and the course pursued by the 
authorities,in Connecticut and Massachusetts, in 
their reducing to slavery the Indians taken cap- 
tive,in 1637. ‘* The Pequot women and children, 
‘¢ who had been captivated, were divided among 
‘‘the troops. Some were carried to Connecti- 
‘cut, and others to Massachusetts. The ‘ people’ 
‘‘of Massachusetts,” [that is, the Oolony, by 
legislative action, | ‘‘ sent a number of the women 
‘*and boys to the West Indies, and sold them, 
‘‘forslaves.”* If slaves could thus be exported, 
why could they not be imported ? 

For a considerable time, shipmasters, in the 
several ports of Connecticut, were engaged, 
more or less, in the slave-trade with the West 
Indies and the coast of Africa. I take the 
following statement from a newspaper article, 
prepared by Hon. Edwin Stearns, of Middletown, 
who was very careful in the collection of facts: 
‘Upon a cursory examination of an old Map 
‘‘of the Village of Middletown, about the date of 
‘tthe Revolution, it is estimated that there were 
‘‘nearly one hundred families, in what now 
‘‘comprises the city limits. The names of all 
‘*the Householders are given, with their occupa- 
‘tions, as well as their localities. Among 
‘* these, are noted twenty-two persons denomina- 
‘ted ‘Sea-Captains.’ There are, also, three per- 
‘*sons denominated ‘Sea-captains engaged 
‘* ¢in the slave-trade.’ There are, also, three 
‘‘notables living in the village, designated 
‘¢ *Slave-dealers.’ These were, D. Walker, Cap- 
‘‘tain Gleason, Captain Easton, or Eason. We 
‘* have heard people in Middletown say that. 

‘* A large and profitable trade, in live-stock, was 
‘* carried on, between Middletown and the West 
‘* Indies ; the outward-bound cargo would consist 
‘* of horses, on deck, with hoops, staves, and corn- 


* Trambull’s History of Connecticut, i., 92. 
His. Maa. Vol. III. 2. 
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‘¢meal, in the hold; and a full load of Guinea 
‘*negroes, in return. Captain Easton, who was 
‘tone of the most successful of these Yankee 
‘*ship-masters and slave-dealers, would take 
‘¢ droves of negroes to New Hampshire and Ver- 
‘*mont, when the market here was dull, and ex- 
‘*change them for horses and hoop-poles. D. 
‘¢ Walker was, probably, a speculator in slaves; 
‘*and may have sold them to the fathers of the 
‘* present race of philanthropists.” 

Mr. William Lyman, now living in Middlefield, 
and past eighty years of age, states that 
Nehemiah Hubbard, of Middletown, who, if 
now living, [1873] would be past a hundred years 
of age, told him that he saw a cargo of slaves 
placed in the old jail, in Middletown, and sold 
at auction. 

Other ports, in Connecticut, were supplied 
with slaves, from Guinea or the West Indies, 
or sent their vessels to supply other States with 
slaves. Thus, in the year 1804, a vessel from 
Hartford brought two hundred and fifty slaves 
to the city of Charleston. New Havenand New 
London were also engaged in the slave-trade. 
When I resided in New Haven, two handsome 
houses were pointed out to me, which were built 
by rich slave-traders. Indeed, a well-appearing 
gentleman was pointed out to me, as a native 
of New Haven, whose father had made a fortune 
in the slave-trade. 

The same year that I took my degree, at Yale- 
college, I went in a coasting-vessel to Virginia, 
the Captain of which, John Anderson, a citizen 
of Connecticut, it was said, had been engaged 
in the slave-trade. I had not the courage to 
ask him if the fact was so; but, in my conver- 
sation with him about Guinea, the Gold Coast, 
the Tooth Coast, the Grain Coast, and the Slave 
Coast, he showed such a familiar acquaintance 
with the country, that, incidentally, he con- 
vinced me that he had been engaged in the slave- 
trade. About the year 1820, I saw that he was 
on trial, before a Court, in New York, for being 
engaged in that trade. 

An Act was passed, before 1769, by the Colonial 
Assembly of Connecticut, prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves, for economical reasons. The 
Preamble reads thus: ‘‘ Whereas, the increase 
‘tof slaves is injurious to the poor, and incon- 
‘*venient, therefore, REsoLVED,” etc. 

The slaves, bought at a low price, were in- 
jurious to the poor, in way of competition, and 
thus brought down the price of labor, or threw 
the whites out of employment, and increased 
the taxes for supporting the poor, besides, in 
other ways, being ‘‘ inconvenient.” 

The slave-trade, nevertheless, continued. In an 
old newspaper, I found that, in 1788, a petition 
was presented, by the Quakers of Providence, 
signed by Thomas Arnold, Clerk, to the Legis- 
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lature of Connecticut, praying for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, in Connecticut, in which peti- 
tion it is said, that they ‘‘ have heard of one or two 
‘vessels being fitted out by inhabitants of 
‘*this State, that are engaged in this criminal 
‘* traffic.” It is also stated in it, that citizens of 
other States, where the trade was prohibited, 
were in the practice of clearing out their vessels 
to Connecticut. 

After the Act of 1784, prospectively emanci- 
pating the slaves, slaves were transported out of 
the State, to other States. A more stringent 
law was passed, in 1788, for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and, also, a law forbidding the 
transportation of slaves from the State; as they 
had been transported to the other States. This 
law allowed persons going to reside in other 
States, to take their slaves with them. Many 
years since, when I was in Georgia, I heard of 
a family of Connecticut slaves, there. But 
whether they were sent there, on sale, or were 
carried by those who went to reside there, I did 
not learn. 

In the period between 1788, when the Federal 
Constitution was adopted, and 1808, when, 
under that Constitution, by Act of Congress, 
the trade was prohibited, there were many en- 
gaged in carrying slaves to Southern ports, 
though Connecticut was not as extensively en- 
gaged in this business, as some other States, nor 
as Great Britain. 

As already mentioned, the first Act of the 
Connectic.t Colony, for the prohibition of the 
slave-trade, was prompted by economical reasons. 
The people felt that a white population was 
preferable to a black population; that every 
negro imported, occupied the place of a white 
man; and they preferred to encourage the superior 
race. Besides, in the language of Doctor Bel- 
knap, ‘‘The winter, here, was always unfavor- 
‘‘able to the African constitution. For this 
‘treason, white laborers are preferable to 
‘**blacks.” 

It appears that Connecticut was one of the 
first Colonies to pass a law abolishing the slave- 
trade. This was done, in 1769. The legislature 
of Massachusetts made an attempt, in 1767, to 
«io the same, but failed; but, in 1788, it passed 
such an Act, prohibiting the slave-trade. 


[To BE ConTINUED. ] 


—Harvard was not, after all, the first Ameri- 
can college to reject a woman asa student, forin 
1783, Miss Lucinda Foote, of Cheshire, Connec- 
ticut. was declared by President Stiles, of Yale 
College, fully qualified, in every way, except 
in regard to sex, to be received as a pupil in 
the Freshman Class of that university. 


VI.—JOURNAL OF PETER CAPON'S VOY- 
AGE FROM ANNAPOLIS ROYAL TO 
OAPE BRETON.—-1715. 


FRoM THE MASSACHUSETTS ARCHIVES, XXXviii, 
A. 11—15. 


A Journall of a Voyage to Cape Britton, on y° 
Kings Accot, by Mt Peter Capon,* Commissary in 
one of his Sloops, fromy* Fort of Annapolis Royall, 
on y° acco of Diverse Hostillitys Vommitted by y* 
Indians, and Seizures made of diverse Vessells belong- 
ing to y° Subjects of y° Crown of Great Brittain, 
Commencing Aug 15% 1715, for to Enquire into, 
and demand Satisfaction for y° 8 depredations, 
by order of y° Hone Maj Tho* Caulfeild Lt Govt: 
of his Maj*** Garrison of Annapolis Royall. 


1715. 
Augt 17" Sayled from Annapolis Royall to 

Point au Chaine. 

Went on board y* Rose, Man of Warr, 
bound for Cap Briton, who gave me y° 
same signall he had given to 2 Vessells that 
came from Boston, —our Rendezvous was to 
be at Port Rosway. 

Sayled out of y® Gutt with y° Mann of 
Warr. 

Anchored at Grand Passage, and y* Man 
of Warr stood back for y* Entry. From 
y® 20% to y® 29" detained by Contrary 
Winds and bad weather. 

Sailed to Cape Forcheau. 

To Tuschett Islands. 

To Pubmacoup, where went ashoare & 
made enquiry about y* Sloops y* Indians had 
taken from y® fishermen and was told y* 
y° 2 Sloops yt came from Boston to see after 
theire fishing Sloops took one Sloop along 
with them, and y® rest y® Indians had re- 
turned before. The Inhabitants said y° 
Reason y‘caused y° Indians to seize y*Vessel ls 
was, that some of y* fisher men had told y® 
Indians that theire were great Tumults in 
Great Brittain, an Warr expected to be pro- 
claimed Speedily, on which y* Indians re- 
solved to beginn first. 

7, 1st Sailed to Pubmacoup Island. 

[ Sept. ] 

2. Anchored at Baehareau and there went 
ashore, and the inhabitants told me y* y° 
Indians had restored all y* Vessells, and 
that Mons: Touranjeau and his son in law 
(2 Inhabitants) were gone to Boston, and 
they told me that one Capt" Wright had been 
cast away on y® Island of Mackadome, in 


18. 


*In the Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, edited by Dr. O'Callaghan, Paris Documents 
VII, Vol. IX, p, 932, it is stated, that Sieur Capon, was a native 
of ,Bourdeaux, “ where he has been a wine merchant.” g 
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y® Month of July last, and y* Indians had 
killed y® Doctor of y* Ship. 

Sailed into Port Rosway, y® place of 
Rendezvous, where not meeting y® Man of 
Warr, or any other Vessell and having a 
faire Wind came out againe. 

Anchored at L* Have, where some 
Indians came on board and said they had 
returned all y® Vessells and Hostages they 
had taken, and gave me y® same reason I 
had heard at Pubmacoup. I desired them 
to meet me at Merlegash at my Return. 
Anchored at Merlegash; y* Inhabitants 
told y® same story 
at Chibucto where my fishery is, where 
I found a great deel of damage done to my 
Vessells, Stages, Ware houses, &c. by y°® 
Indians &c: besides which Damage have 
lost all this yeares fishing. 

Came to Anchor at Mackadome, where y® 
Indians had plundered Capt" Wright, and 
killed y* Doctor of y* Ship, —— Lz 
Shipps Rigging and Sailes in peeces, him- 
selfe and Crew narrowly escaping in theire 
boat, and met with 2 Fishing Sloops that 
took them up, and sailed to the Island 
where they had been cast away and took 
up the remains that y® Indians left. 
Anchored at Ladys Island and saw a 
Fisherman that told us that a French Fri- 
gatt of 20 Gunns was gone from Cape Bri- 
ton to Annapolis Royall, express from 
Mons: Costabell to Gov' Caulfeild. 


Anchored at Lowis burg, went Ashoar, de- | 


liv'd my letters to Mon™ Costabel & was 
well rec’. 


7 14, Was invited on board of y* Kings Fri- 


16. 


gatt & was Civilly treated. 

I wayted on y® Gov' who told me he had 
not gott the letters translated that I 
brought, but should be done next Morn- 
ing. 


. The Gov told me he had taken all y° pre- 


cautions possible against y® Indians Com- 
mitting such Hostilitys and that he had 
dispatcht a frigatt on purpose, at y* French 
Kings Charge, with letters to Govt Caul- 
feild to Signifie to him how much he was 
dissatisfyed with y® Hostillitys y® Indians 
had committed, and that he had sent ex- 
presses and Circular letters to y® Mission- 
arys to y® Indians#to order them to deliver 
up what they had taken from y* English, and 
to know why they had Committed Hostill- 
itys in time of peace. 

Mon* De Courcy commander of y°* frigatt 
gone for Annapolis Royall, this day returned 
by Stress of weather. I pressed y Gov’ for 
Damages done by the Indians on the fish- 
ing Vessells, and to Sev" Merch* belonging 


8 6. 
[ Oct. | 


to Annapolis Royall, and to Capt® Wright, 
and to my own Fishery &c. his answer was, 
it was altogathar impossible. The Indians 
being a people when they gett any plunder 
presently divides it, and Immediately dis- 
— it, but woul take all y* precaution 
e possibly could to hinder y® like for y* 
future. 
He alsoe desired me to acquaint Gov" Caul- 
field that it was theire Sincere designe to live 
in good Friendship & Correspondence with 
him and y® Colony, and as he had used his 
endeavours to y® Court of France for a 
Free trade between y® 2 Collonies, soe he 
hoped Gov". Caulfeild would doe y® same 
to y® Court of Great Brittain, and yt noe 
Collector or Custome house officer (soe 
prejudiciall to New Collonies) might be 
Suffered. 


7>r 28. Arrived a Vessell from Canada in which 


was Mt La Ronde, but brought noe news 
about y* Inhabitants of Nova Scotia. 
I wayted on y* Gov’ and Intendant, 


in order to take my leave, and rect a 
packett of Letters For Gov‘ Caulfeild. 
Anchored at y* Isle of Micheau. 

Anchored at Le bay toutes Isles, theire 


" detained by Contrary winds to y® 12th and 


Anchored at Pas bi biack. 

At St. Samble. 16. At Pas peck. 

At Merlegash, where I met the Indians 
that had promised to meet me there, and 
they told me they were Sorry for y* Hos- 
tillitys they had committed, & said they 
would never doe y* like againe, and that 
for y® future they would not hearken to any 
Storys that should be told them, but would 
come directly to Annapolis Royall to know 
y° truth, and that they would not committ 
any Hostillitys to y* English in time of 
Peace, but would assist them in any thing 
and Fish for them if they could gett en- 
couragement, and desired that y* Fishermen 
should not make them drunk, for they said 
Strong Liquors would make them kill theire 
Fathers. 

After many days Stormy weather and 
Contrary winds having diverse times 
weighed Anchor, and were forced in 
againe, we Anchored at Port Martais, 
where came on board some Indian Ca- 
noes. 


8 29m, I went ashoar to theire Wigwamms, 


and told them y® dammage y® Indians had 
done to the English, which they seemed 
Sorry for, and desired me to meet them in 
y° Spring on y* Coast, being sent by theire 
Chiefs to tell me, that all theire Chiefs and 
Indians would meet me, and desired Articles 
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then to be drawn relating to trade and other 
affairs at that Conference, And y® Articles 
then agreed upon they would Signe and 
faithfully perform, and pressed me hard to 
promise to meet them, I answered them if 
I had y* Gov" orders soe to doe I should 
willingly obey them. 
91. After Dismall Stormy weather we gott 
[ Nov. } 
into Port Rosignell. 

2. Anchored at ye Passage of Bacchareau. 

8. At ye Turned Rock. 

4. At Poumecoups River. There were some 
Indians desired I would meet theire Chiefe 
and them in the Spring as y* Indians at 
port Martais had done. 

. Weighed Anchor, and on y* 7 arrived at 
Annapolis Royall. The Packett and 
Message sent by Mons" Costabelle to Gov" 
Caulfeild I then deliv‘ d. 


PETER Capon, Commissairy. 


Vil.—HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL REM- 
INISCHNCES OF CHENANGO-COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—ContTinveED FROM VoLvuME II. 


By 8. 8. Ranpatuz, LL.D., Late SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PuBLiIc SCHOOLS OF THE CrTy oF NEW 
Yor«. 


41—NEW BERLIN.—VILLAGE OF NEW BERLIN— 
SOUTH NEW BERLIN. 


New Beriin.—The first settler in the present 
town of New Berlin—which was taken from 
Norwich in 1807—was, according to Mr. Childs, 
Daniel Scribner, from Ballston, Saratoga-county, 
as early as 1790. During the first year of his 
residence, he was obliged to go in canoes, down 
the Unadilla and Susquehanna, to the present 
site of Binghamton, and thence, up the Chen- 
ango, to the Forks, below the present village of 
Greene, for the purchase of grain for the sub- 
sistence of his family; and, having effected 
such purchase of the raw material, to return by 
the same route, passing up the Susquehanna to 
Wattles’ Ferry, the nearest grist-mill; thence to 
the mouth of the Unadilla; and, up that stream, 
to New Berlin—a trip of nearly two hundred 
miles, and occupying eighteen days! Such were 
some of the hardships of frontier life, eighty 
years since, in the Unadilla Valley. His widow 
died, not many years since, at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight years. 

Among the early settlers in the town, were 
Nathaniel and Joseph Medbury, who located 
themselves on the Great Brook, and Thomas 
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Sarle, Samuel Anderson, and Silas Burlingame, 
on the site of the present village, where they 
were joined by Levi Blakeslee, Charles Knapp, 
Jeremy Goodrich, and Joseph Moss. Daniel 
Burlingame, the son of Silas Burlingame, was 
one of the pioneer Methodist preachers of the 
country, ‘‘and though somewhat eccentric,” 
observes Mr. Childs, in his Gazetteer, ‘‘ was 
‘spoken of with veneration, and regarded as a 
‘‘man of great piety, peculiarly impressive in 
‘*his sermons and exhortations.” He was the 
grandfather of the Hon. Anson Burlingame, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, from 
1854 to 1861; subsequently Minister to Austria 
and China, and more recently distinguished as 
the first Embassador from China to the United 
States and European powers, and the negotiator 
of an advantageous Treaty with our Government. 
The latter was born in New Berlin, in 1822; and 
his father, Joel Burlingame, soon afterwards 
removed with his family to Ohio, and thence to 
Michigan. Richard Stoneman, grandfather of 
Major-general Stoneman, of Cavalry notoriety, 
during the late rebellion, was also one of the 
early settlers of this town. Daniel Scribner 


kept the first inn; Levi Blakeslee opened the 
first store; and the first blacksmith was Peleg 


Field, father of George and Orrin Field, who 
emigrated hither from Rhode Island, as early as 
1796. Louisa Bancroft was the first child born, 
in 1797; and the first marriage was that of 
Daniel Williams to Phila Parker, in 1794; 
Josiah Burlingame taught the first school; 
Jeremy Goodrich erected the first framed build- 
ing, in 1798; Charles Knapp established the 
first tannery, in 1802, and Joseph Moss the first 
cotton-manufactory, a few years later. The 
village was incorporated in 1816, and now con- 
tains a population of about one thousand, four 
churches, a flourishing Academy, two hotels, and 
several stores. St. Andrew’s Episcopal-church 
was organized in 1814, by the Rev. Daniel Nash, 
its first Pastor, and consecrated in 1816, by Bishop 
Hobart. The Baptist-church, in South New 
Berlin, was organized, in 1804, with Elder 
Hosmer as Pastor; in 1817, it was removed from 
the ‘‘ White Store,” now in Norwich, its original 
place of worship, to its present location; 
and remained under the pastoral charge of 


| Elder Windsor, until 1826, when Elder Cham- 


berlin was called to itsgpulpit, which he con- 
tinued to occupy for twenty-three years consecu- 
tively; and, after an absence of fifteen years, 
returned again, in 1864, and still, I believe, 
remains in charge of his faithful flock. He 
was an eminently good, worthy and pious man, 
of primeval simplicity and purity of life, and an 
ornament to his profession. 

THE VILLAGE OF NEw BERLIN, on the West 
bank of the Unadilla-river, was distinguished 
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for its large cotton-manufactory, principally 
owned by Joseph Moss; its extensive tanneries, 
belonging to Charles Knapp; its leather-manu- 
factory, under the charge of Jeremy Goodrich; 
and its paper-manufactory, presided over by 
Levi Blakeslee. The latter also kept a large 
public-house, situated in the vicinity of the 
river; and was generally esteemed, as well as 
each of the others of whom I have spoken, as 
very wealthy. Both he and Jeremy Goodrich 
were as ‘‘deaf as posts,” and were frequently 
un der the necessity of hailing outside passers-by 
to ‘‘hear for them.” General Augustus C. Welch, 
was, at this time, the proprietor and occupant 
of the principal hotel, situated on the North 
corner of the intersecting streets, running east- 
erly and northerly, adjoining which was his 
store. The General was a very able and influ- 
ential man; of fine personal appearance and 
popular manners; bluff, hale, hearty, and warm- 
hearted. He was subsequently elected Sheriff 
of the County; and seldom failed to represent 
his town in the Board of,Supervisors. Silas A. 
Conkey was his chief political opponent—a 
shrewd, clear-headed, keen, astute and able 
man of business, owning and occupying a store 


on the North or Main-street, nearly opposite 


Welch’s-hotel. The General commanded the 
Democratic Battalions, and Conkey the opposi- 
tion, under whatsoever designation. On the 
South-street, Charles Medbury had a store and 
Nathan Hancox a tavern. On the North-street 
resided Edward C, Williams, also a merchant, 
Rouse Clark, a manufacturer, Noah Ely and 
John Hyde, lawyers, and Doctor Royal Ross, 
gee and surgeon. Farther up, was John 

ike, John L. Simonds and Samuel White, the 
former a magistrate and the latter a brewer. 
On the street leading to the river, and near the 
Goodrich establishment, was the residence and 
law-oftice of Nathan Beardslee, a promising 
young man, whose premature death, a few years 
afterward, was universally regretted. Mr. Ely 
was a gentleman of superior talents, fine man- 
ners, and solid worth—occupying, at all times, 
a high position in the esteem and regard, as 
well of his fellow citizens as the County 
generally. Mr. Williams was an intelligent, 
upright and respected merchant. Mr. Hyde 
was endowed with excellent natural abilities, 
and genial social qualities; and stood well in 
his profession. Simonds—‘‘old Dean,” as he 
was called—was as much a wag as his friend, 
Marshall Downing; and both could ‘‘keep the 
‘table in a roar.” Downing was attached to the 
Goodrich manufacturing establishment, and 
lived either in the building or across the way. 
Doctor Ross, the elder, was an eminent medical 
authority over the surrounding region, and was 
regarded, far and wide, as the model of honest 
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men. His son succeeded to his business—with- 
out, however, possessing, in all respects, the 
idolatry which attached to the ‘‘Old Doctor.” 
John Pike and Samuel White were estimable 
citizens, and, with their neighbor, Rouse Clark, 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the community. 
Then there were Abel Judson, bluff and honest 
Harry Burlingame, the neighboring tribe of 
Medbury’s, on the hill, including that non-de- 
script genius, ‘‘the Elder,” always to be found 
in the vicinity of roulette-tables and gambling- 
establishments, generally ; the elder Field—father 
of George and Orrin Field—Thomas Brown, a 
prosperous and highly intelligent farmer; and 
many others, whose names I cannot now recall. 
Half-way between Norwich and New Berlin, on 
the direct road over the hills, stood the well 
known ‘‘Inn” of John Dilly. 

At Sourn NEw BERLIN, eight miles below, onthe 
river, was Butts’ hotel,magnificentlyadministered 
by the sprightly and companionable host, Caleb 
8. Butts, and his excellent and hospitable lady. 
Mr. Butts, with his estimable lady, is still, Iam 
happy to learn, living at Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
advanced age of seventy-eight years: their golden 
wedding having been celebrated at that place, 
in January last. In the immediate vicinity re- 
sided Nathan Teylor, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Commou Pleas—a very worthy, intel- 
ligent and highly respected man—but possessed 
of little legal lore. Doctor Henry Bellows was the 
practising physician of the place, and enjoyed 
a wide reputation for medical skill and culture, 
A few miles above, was the ‘‘ Half-Way House,” 
kept by landlord Lull. In the neighborhood, 
also resided Alpheus C. Jeffords, a promi- 
nent Democratic politician, with a jolly, 
rubicund visage, not wholly destitute of culti- 
vation. 

Here, too, in this hilly region, flourished Sam 
Angell, Deputy Sheriff and Constable, who was 
known, far and wide, as the ‘‘ homeliest man in 
‘*the County,” with the exception, perhaps, of 
his colleagues, Deputy Sam Pike, of Norwich, 
and Francis Peeso, of Oxford. No session of 
County or Circuit Court, could be recognized 
as strictly valid, unless the tall, lank, shambling, 
slouching form of Sam Angell, with his strongly 
marked and expressive physiognomy, and his 
loug black official staff, or pole, were pres- 
ent. 

Joseph Moss—Deacon Moss, as he was usually 
styled, from the position occupied by him, in 
early life, as a member of the Baptist-church— 
was regarded as one of the wealthiest inhabitants 
of the town. He was somewhat stern and 
reserved in his manners—strictly upright in all 
his business and pecuniary transactions—but 
inflexible in his discipline over those employed 
in his extensive manufacturing establishment. 
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His son, Horace, became, about the year 1830, 
a partner in his business, with the principal 
charge of its affairs. He was a young man of 
excellent character, and possessed a thorough 
tact for the details of the enterprise in which 
the firm was engaged. His wife was the eldest 
daughter of Charles Knapp. The elder Moss, 
at about this period, became a member of the 
Episcopal-church, in which faith he remained 
during the whole of his subsequent life. He 
was generally regarded as a cold, proud, aristo- 
cratic man, standing aloof from general society, 
and wholly, or chiefly, absorbed in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth; but no one ventured to question 
his honesty, or, in any way, to asperse his 
character. 

Charles Knapp was of an essentially different 
stamp—though possessing an equal amount of 
worldly. wealth. He was genial,—even jovial 
and humorous in his manners—easy and familiar 
_in his intercourse with his neighbors and 
acquaintances; and a general favorite with all. 
As already stated, he was the first President of 
the Bank of Chenango, established in 1818; a 
position which he retained for nearly twenty 
years. His sons, Tracy, William, and Charles, 
succeeded him in his extensive Tannery and 
Leather-manufactory; and achieved, each for 
himself, considerable wealth. The youngest, 
Charles, appears to have been the most fortunate 
in his pecuniary speculations in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere; and is extensively known as a great 
contractor. 

Charles Medbury was a successful merchant, 
and, frequently, represented the County, in the 
Legislature and Board of Supervisors. His son, 
Samuel, succeeded him in business, and became 
also a member of the Legislature. 

Edward C. Williams was also distinguished 
for his probity and success, as a merchant, his 
genial manners, and general information. 

Rouse Clark became connected, about the 
years 1833-34, with an extensive and quite 
flourishing cotton-manufacturing establishment, 
on the East side of the Unadilla, opposite New 
Berlin village, where a considerable factory 
settlement speedily sprang up, generally known 
as ‘*‘ Hoboken.” Captain Clark was a man of un- 
impeachable integrity and fine social quali- 
ties. 

Philo Judson, son of Abel Judson, was, at 
this time, one of the most esteemed and respected 
citizens of the village; by trade a hatter, but 
of fine intellectual and social acquirements. His 
wife was a Miss Huddlestone, from Schoharie- 
county—a daughter of the Sheriff of that County, 
who was murdered, a few years previously, by 
Van Alstine,—and their residence was a favorite 
resort of the most intellectual and genial society 
of the village. 
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Doctor Russel’B. Burch was a physician who 
came to New Berlin from Otsego-county, in 1830 
or thereabouts; married the second daughter of 
Levi Blakeslee, in 1833; and continued in suc- 
cessful practice until his death, a few years 
He was aman of amiable character, and 
professional 


since. 
considerable 
ability. 

Thomas Brown, although a practical farmer, 
was a man of more than ordinary mental calibre; 
a close and logical reasoner; of a judicial mind, 
well stored with information from every attain- 
able source. 

Doctor Harmon Gray succeeded Ross, as a 
physician, occupying, at this time (1833-4) his 
dwelling-house and office, in North Main street. 
He was a young man of fine mental, moral, and 
social qualities; well versed in the theory and 
practice of his profession; and specially con- 
versant with botanical science, upon which he 

| delivered, during the Winter of the year re- 
| ferred to, a highly interesting and attractive 
, course of lectures. He emigrated, a few years 
, Subsequently, to Wisconsin or Michigan. 

| Samuel L. Hatch was the proprietor of the 
| first news-paper established in the village, under 
the title of the New-Berlin Herald. He was an 
enterprising, worthy, young man; and, a few 
years later, removed to Norwalk, Ohio, where, 
in conjunction with Joseph M. Farr, of Norwich, 
he established a journal, known as The Ha- 
pemmentalist, which he continued to edit until 
his death, a year or two since. The Herald 
passed into the hands of Isaac C. Sheldon; and 
was soon after discontinued. 

Henry Bennett, afterwards, for ten years, a 
Representative in Congress from the district 
composed of Chenango and Broome, was a law- 
partner of Noah Ely; and a young man of great 
legal and general ability. John P. Usher, 
Secretary of the Interior, during President 
Lincoln’s Administration, was, at this time, a 
student in the office. 

The Rev. Edward Andrews, D. D., who has been 
specially referred to, in the sketch of Norwich, 
was, from 1831 to 1834, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church in New Berlin. He was succeeded by 
Rev. John Hughes, who was a curious specimen 
of the English Curate of the eighteenth century, 
as described by the early novelists. His dis- 
courses were frequently literally taken from 
Blair’s Sermons, in utter unconsciousness of any 
risk of detection. He was, apparently, pro- 
foundly ignorant of ordinary English composi- 
tion; and probably wholly unable to write an 
original sermon. His domestic menage was 
wholly under the charge of his wife, who care- 
fully saw to his ‘‘ goings out and coming in;” 
purchased his clothes; kept his personal ap- 
pearance in order; and hired his horses, when- 


and intellectual 
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ever it was necessary for him to exchange with 
any of the neighboring clergymen. Indeed, 
she might as well have ridden them herself; as 
the worthy man uniformly performed his jour- 
neys on foot, patiently leading his accommoda- 
ting steed, over hill and dale, in all weathers, 
wholly unconscious of any anomaly, or, per- 
haps, unwilling to commit himself to the tender 
mercies of the guide furnished by his kindly 
help-meet. To do him justice, however, he re- 

aid her well-meant labor in his behalf, by reliev- 
ing her entirely of all household cares—person- 
ally supervising their meals; transacting all the 
drudgery of the establishment; and having sole 
charge of the cradle and its occupants. 

The border region, on the opposite bank of 
the Unadilla, including that portion of Otsego- 
county comprising the towns of Edmestone 
and Pittsfield, was occupied, to a great extent, 
by a primitive and anomalous population, iden- 
tified, substantially, in interest and business, 
with New-Berlin. Philo Bennett, a magistrate, 
Doctor William G. Hale, and Jabez Beardslee, a 
wealthy farmer, with his son Jesse, a physician, 
resided within a short distance of the village, in 
the town of Pittsfield :—all worthy, upright, and 


intelligent men, in daily intercourse with the 


village of New-Berlin. Robert E. Russell, a 
wealthy but litigious and quarrelsome individual 
—originally a land-agent of Andrew Edmes- 
ton, the founder of the town—kept ‘‘ bachelor’s- 
hall” inamiserable hut in the vicinity—prosecut- 
ing an interminable and bitter feud with the De 
Lanceys, his neighbors, and loaning money, at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest, to all necessitous per- 
sons who could be brought within his toils. 
His attire was uniformly slovenly and his person- 
al habits disagreeable and repulsive. Constant- 
ly engaged in litigation and neighborhood con- 
troversies, his hand was literally against every 
man, and every man’s hand, within the circle of 
his acquaintance, against his. 

A few miles below the village of New-Berlin, 
on the eastern shore of the Unadilla, was the 
residence, or, rather, hut of a singular and 
eccentric individual, calling himself, and known 
among his neighbors, on both sides of the river, 
as Lewis Hbbal. His real name, as subsequently 
ascertained, was Louis L’Abbé de Roffecourt. 
Born near Verdun, on the Meuse, he, became 
a Commissary in the French Army, during the 
latter years of Louis XVI; and having been, 
in an evil hour, tempted to embezzle a portion 
of the funds entrusted to his care, was under 
the necessity of flying from his native country, 
without even taking leave of a young wife and 
family, whom he never again was permitted to 
see. This was in the Autumn of 1787. He 


village of Cooperstown, where he opened a small 
store for the sale of foreign wines and liquors, 
a quantity of which he had contrived to export, 
in his flight. Here he remained, until the year 
1796; and, in the language of my informant, a 
highly esteemed female friend, familiar, through 
her connection with a family intimately acquain- 
ted with his subsequent history, ‘‘while yet 
‘*the Indians hunted and fished through the 
‘*woods, and panthers, wolves, and bears still 
‘‘roamed the forests, he found his way to the 
‘* primitive valley of the Unadilla, a little South 
‘tof the present village of New Berlin, on the 
‘*banks of the river, where he purchased a small 
‘*piece of land, and erected a cabin containing 
‘‘only two small rooms, poorly furnished, with 
‘¢the exception of his library, which consisted 
‘¢of many rare and valuable books, and to which 
‘the made frequent additions in subsequent 
‘‘vears. His wearing apparel was extremely 
‘¢elegant—his silken hose and fine linen, ruffled 
‘¢shirt-frill and wrist-bands, attracting uni- 
‘versal admiration among the rude settlers; 
‘especially when, on ‘general training’ days, 
‘the proudly marched by the side of the troops, 
‘¢inspirited by the martial strains familiar to his 
‘ears, in his own native land. Among his 
‘*effects was a large iron-bound trunk or chest, 
‘*kept carefully concealed under his bed,. and 
‘‘which was supposed by those who caught 
‘‘occasional glances of it, to be his money- 
‘*chest, or strong-box—as he was known, in 
‘this pecuniary transactions in the neighbor- 
‘*hood, to receive only gold and silver, and to 
‘¢require its delivery, personally, at midnight, 
‘*underan old bridge in the neighborhood. His 
‘* doors and windows were heavily barred with 
‘*iron; he seldom admitted visitors, and never 
‘‘left them for a moment during their stay; 
‘*frequently receiving and entertaining them 
‘tin front of hiscabin. He never either invited 
‘tor encouraged confidence; and, from these 
‘‘unsocial habits and his general eccentricity 
‘*of behavior, extravagant reports of his wealth 
‘were circulated. - Unfortunately, those into 
‘*whose society he was most frequently thrown, 
‘*were rude, turbulent, avaricious and unculti- 
‘‘vated men, not peculiarly adapted to win 
‘teither his confidence or regard. His time, 
‘“‘during the day, was chiefly devoted to 
‘*business and the accumulation of wealth; 
‘*but his nights,” says my informant, ‘ were 
‘*given to reading and study, his solitary light 
‘*burning far into the night, while all around 
‘*him were wrapt in sleep.” He appears to have 
been a frequent and welcome visitor of the 
Franchots, Van Rensselaers, and Morrises, of 
Butternutts; painfully treading his way, on 


emigrated to America; and effected a temporary | horseback, through the dense intervening wild- 
settlement in Otsego-county, nearjthe present erness, accessible only by a narrow, winding 
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ee. and surrounded, on every hand, by wild 
ts, from whose fury he occasionally had a 
marrow escape. On one of these hazardous ex- 
cursions, he was pursued, toward night-fall, 
by a bear, whose dismal and appalling howls, 
in his fright, he mistook for the deep gutturals 
of the Indian tongue. Hastily ascending a tree, 
he lustily roared for quarter. ‘‘I did beg,” he 
said,—‘‘I did pray—I did speak in the English 
‘and in the French--but the dam savage would 
**not remove himself;” and he was compelled 
to spend the entire night in vain remonstrances 
with his supposed ‘‘dam savage.” Thus he 
lived, in solitary seclusion,Suntil 1813; he had 
considerably enlarged his rural domain, and 
become an agriculturist on quite a large scale— 


raising cattle for the market, cultivating fruit | 


trees, and devoting much of his time to a large 
collection of bee-hives, from which he was 


accustomed to supply a great extent of the | 


surrounding country with honey. His well-fed 


beeves and the fine fruit from his orchards 
were also in great demand; and, as his expendi- 
tures were ona very limited scale, and his 
receipts extensive, his wealth must have rapidly 
increased. He was earnestly advised by his | 
friends, in Butternutts, and his legal counsellor, 


in New Berlin—Noah Ely, Esq.,—so to invest 
his funds so as to benefit those whom he had 
left behind him in ‘‘la belle France;” but his 
only and invariable reply was, ‘‘My money, it 
‘is safe; it is safe.” My informant, while a 
child, was frequently shown by her mother, the 
retired recess, in a garden, adjoining the post- 
office, then kept by her father, where the solitary 
recluse was accustomed to retire, with streaming 
eyes, for the perusal of his letters from home, 
whither he dared not return, and whence, during 
the pendency of the long war succeeding the 
accession of the Emperor Napoleon, he could 
not bring over his loved ones. 

‘‘Time passed, and all prospered well with 
‘*Mr. Ebbal,” continues my correspondent. 
‘*For some time he had been much engaged in 
‘* planting a vine-yard, un a ten acre lot, near 
‘the river, set apart for that purpose, having 
‘‘obtained cuttings from a distance, at great 
‘*trouble and expense. The climate proved but 
‘*ill-adapted to the purpose; but the poor 
‘¢Frenchman did not live to witness the results 
‘‘of his experiments. He died, after a few 
‘days’ illness, at the house of a neighbor, to 
‘¢ which he had been removed, for such care and 
‘*attendance as was practicable, in the Fall of 
** 1826, at the age of sixty-five years.” Mr. Ely 
having been appointed Administrator upon his 
estate, proceeded to the examination of his 
effects, when a little over $600 in specie, and a 
few small bills, were all that could be found upon 
the premises; the iron-bound trunk, with all its 
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contents, having entirely disappeared ; and no traces 
of either having ever subsequently been dis- 
covered, although diligent but ineffectual search 
was made in the cellar of the house, in the or- 
chard, and under and in the vicinity of the old 
bridge. Mr. Ely having, through the politeness 
of Mons. Marchand, an attache of the French 
Monarch, obtained the necessary Letters of 
Attorney from the heirs of the deceased, in that 

' country, sold the land, stock, library, etc., and 

; transmitted the avails, amounting in all to some 
three or four thousand dollars only, out of the 
forty or fifty thousand, which he was generally 
supposed to have accumulated. 

My fair correspondent thus concludes her in- 
| teresting recital: ‘‘ In the small burying-ground, 
‘overlooking the river, and within sight of his 
; ‘‘own little dwelling, the poor, solitary recluse 
‘*lies buried. At the best, how sad and lonely 
‘a life he must have passed; how cheerless 
| ‘and desolate to one who had known better 

‘‘days, the amenities of social life, the charm 

‘‘of home, the converse of friends, and the ex- 
| ‘‘citement of martial ardor and ambition! 
| ‘‘What a humiliating and ignoble ending to a 

‘*life opening before him with all the advan- 
‘tages that education and high culture could 
‘give, in the gayest and most polished capital 
‘*in the world! Peace to his ashes!” 

An inexplicable mystery seems to hang over 
this tragic tale, which now, in all human prob- 
ability, after the lapse of nearly half a century, 
will never find its solution. Was this treasure 
hermetically sealed up and buried in some 
secluded nook, so carefully concealed as to 
evade all other search than his own? and does 
it still remain there, awaiting some chance 
accident of discovery or—who shall say,—until 
the secrets of all hearts are known? There 
were rumors, in the neighborhood, of an abstrac- 
tion of keys from his vest, while his body was 
being dressed for the grave; but, as these 
rumors were never traced to any reliable source, 
and appear to have been unsupported by subse- 
quent facts, and as the persons principally im- 
plicated have long since passed to their eternal 
account, no necessity exists for re-opening the 
question, at this late day. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


—We learn that the old town records of 
Newcastle, N. H.,which were stolen in colonial 
times and carried to England, have been 
recovered and reached this country, a short 
time since. This will be good news to anti- 
quaries who will now be able to supply the 
links which have long been missing. 
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VIIL—FATHER PETER JOHN DE SMET, 
S. J. * 


AN UNPUBLISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER 
PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


2" 1870. 


8S" Louris Untversity Feb. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your very kind favor of the 24" 
Ult. You request me to send you a short biog- 
raphy of ‘my humble self—indeed, it would 
not be worth-while to give it, should even my 
present occupations allow of it—suflfice it to say: 
J commenced my missionary career in 1837, 
among the Pottowatomies, at Council Bluffs, 
opposite Omaha City—the jndians were, hence, 
removed to kansas, & form the St Mary’s Potto- 
watomie Mission. 

In 1840, J accompanied a deputation of Jn- 
dians to the Rocky-Mountains, calling at S* 
Louis for catholic Missionaries. In ,1841, ac- 
companied by several companions, J establish- 
ed a mission among the Flat-heads & kalispels 


* We are indebted to Doctor Carl Knortz, now Editor of the 
Deutscher Pionier, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the use of the interest- 
ing manuscript. 

Weare indebted to the Catbolic Publication Society for the 
use of this wood-cut of the portrait of Father De Smet. It was 
engraved for the Catholic Almanac for 1874; and through the 
kindness of Mr. Kehoe, the Society's Agent, we have been per- 
mitted to use it for the illustration of this interesting autobiog- 
raphy.—EDITOR. 
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| in the Bitter root valley, West of the Mountains 
—another, among the Stietshof or Pointed- 
| heart Indians, near the Spokane Lake—I erected 
a third mission, on the Columbia river, among 
the Schuyelpie or kettle fall Jndians, near Col- 
| ville. J visited, at different Stations, the Nez- 
| percés, the Spokanes, the Okinayanes, the koet- 
| enays & the various tribes of the Upper Colom- 
| bia river—These missions & stations continue to 
| be attended to by several of my Brethren of the 
Society of Iesus. East of the Rocky-Mountains, 
| J have, on various occasions, paid Missionary 
visits to the Blackfeet Jndians, the crows, the 
Assiniboins, the Mandans, Riccarees & Mina- 
_tarées, together with the numerous Sioux or 
Dacotah Tribes—I have been always treated by 
| them with the greatest kindness & respect— 
| Deo dante, J intend to establish a mission 
| among the Dacotahs in the course of the present 
vear, 

I have written a number of letters to my 
Friends, during my missionary excursions, which 
have found their way into News papers & 
Reviews & have been collected & published, by 
others, at different periods, in several volumes, 

| entitled as follows: 
1. Letters & Sketches with a Narrative of a 


| year’s Residence among the Indian Tribes of the 


Rocky Mountains. Philadelphia, published by 
M. Fithian, 1843. in 12, pp. 1x-252. 

2 Oregon Missions & Travels over the Rocky- 
Mountains in 1845-46—New-york, published 
by Edward Dunigan, 1847. in-12. pp. xii-408. 

3 Western Missions & Missionaries—a Series 
| of Letters—New-york, published by Iames B. 
Kirker, late Edward Dunigan & Brother, in 1863. 
pp. 532. 

4 New Indian Sketches. New-york, pub- 
lished by D. & I. Sadlier & Co, in 1863 pp. 
175. 

5 The Indian Missions in the United-States 
of America under the care of the Missouri Pro- 
vince of the Society of Iesus. Philadelphia, 
published by King & David in 1841 in 12. pp. 
34. 

6 A Belgian Periodical, published in Brux- 

elles, under the title of ‘‘ Précis Historiques ” 
has given a series of my letters, which have 
not, as yet, been published in book form, & 
would constitute a volume in 12° of near 500 
ages, 
7 I wrote for the Album of a Physician a 
Skeleton of my Travels, comprising over 200,- 
000 miles —large 4° pp. 170 with a number of 
water-colored Sketches from the Indian coun- 
try. 

You ask for information in your letter, where 
the four printed volumes might be obtained? 
or if J have any copies left, to supply you with 
them? The volumes are all out of print & J 
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have tried in vain, at the request of Friends, to 
obtain some of them. I understand that a 
Reva Gentleman in Cincinnati, intends to pub- 
lish all my letters, in the German Language, 
should his occupations permit—Should this 
be the case, J shall take great pleasure in pre- 
senting you with a copy of the works. 


Most respectfully, Dear Sir, 
your humble servant 
P. J. De Smer SI. 
D, Cart KnortTz 
Prof. High Scheol. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


IX.—THE REV. WILLIAM (0. DAVIS AND 
THE INDEPENDENT PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


By Rev. E. H. Gutert, D. D. 


The following sketch, by Rev. Joseph H. 
Martin, of Tennessee, was forwarded to me, for 
insertion in the revised History of the Presbyterian 
Church. Its length precluded its insertion, ac- 
cording to the plan of revision adopted ; and, as 
it forms, by itself,a somewhat unique chapter in 
ecclesiastical history, I have deemed it worthy 
of preservation in the columns of the Historical 
Magazine. 

In a letter accompany the sketch, which 
traces the secession movement of Mr. Davis, 
to its termination, Mr. Martin says, ‘‘ In 1864, I 
‘¢ was providentially brought to reside in York 
‘* District, South Carolina. I had charge, for two 
‘*and a half years, of Bethesda Church. It had, 
“then, about three hundred members—two 
‘*hundred white, one hundred black—It had a 
‘deeply interesting history.” 

The Rev. William C. Davis, who, early in the 
— century, was the leader of the secession re- 

erred to, was born in 1760. In 1786, he was re- 
ceived as a candidate under the care of the South 
Carolina Presbytery, by whom, in December 
of the next year, he was licensed. He accept- 
ed a call from Nazareth and Milford churches, 
in October, 1788; and was installed, in April 
of the following year. Dismissed from the 
Church, in 1792, and from the Presbytery, in 
1797, he joined the Presbytery of Concord, and 
was, at about the same time, settled over the 
Church at Olney, North Carolina. In 1803, he was 
appointed by the Synod to ‘‘ act as a stated Mis- 
‘*sionary ” to the Catawba Indians, until the next 
stated meeting of Synod, and also to superintend 
the school, in that nation. In 1205, he com- 
menced supplying the Church of Bullock-creek, 
where, upon returning to the South Carolina 
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Presbytery, (1808) h he was subsequently settled. 

In 1807, says Doctor Sprague, in his Annals of 
the American Pulpit, iv, 122, Mr. Davis began to 
be charged with holding erroneous doctrines; 
and, in September of that year, the Second Pres- 
bytery of South Carolina, by a Memorial, com- 
plained to the Synod of the Carolinas that 
‘(the First Presbytery of South Carolina does 
‘*not discipline a member of theirs, William 
‘*©, Davis, for preaching erroneous doctrine, 
‘*though known, by Presbytery, to hold and 
‘preach such doctrine.” The Synod, after due 
consideration of the case, directed the First 
Presbytery to attend to the matter, ‘‘as duty 
and discipline may direct.” When called upon, 
by the Synod of 1808, to report what they had 
done, the Presbytery stated that, after having 
heard his explanation, they had not done any- 
thing, and, at the same time, put to the Synod the 
following question— ‘‘ Whether the holding and 
‘‘propagating any and what doctrines, appar- 
‘*ently repugnant to the letter of the Confession 
‘tof Faith, will justify a Presbytery in calling 
‘*a member to public trial ?” 

The Synod, not satisfied with the report, 
appointed a Committee to prepare a Minute to 
direct the Presbytery, in its future proceedings. 
The substance of the Minute, which was imme- 
diately adopted, was, that the Second Presby- 
tery should, at once, uraw up its charges 
against Mr. Davis, and exhibit them before: 
the First Presbytery; that the First Presbytery 
should immediately constitute and receive the 
charges; that Mr. Davis should be furnished 
with a copy of them and with the names of the 
witnesses; that the Moderator of the First 
Presbytery should call an occasion, meeting, 
on a specified day, to confer with Mr. Davis, 
in respect to the alleged aberrations; and that 
they should make a record of all the questions 
and answers, with a view to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, 

The case came again before Synod, in 1809, 
about which time Mr. Davis had published 
an octavo volume, bearing the title of the 
Gospel Plan. It appeared that the Second 
Presbytery, having presented its charges, did 
not appear to prosecute them; that the First 
Presbytery heard Mr. Davis, and pronounced 
sentence, condemning his views, as unsound 
and contrary to the Confession of Faith; at the 
same time, they did not consider him as, on 
the whole, worthy of Church censure. 

The Synod, dissatisfied with the result, were 
about to take the matter into their own hands 
and proceed to trial, when Mr. Davis protested, 
and appealed to the General Assembly. The 
Synod consequently remitted the case to the 
Assembly, together with an overture, respect- 
ing the book of Mr. Davis. At this meeting 
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of Synod, the First Presbytery was, at its own 
request, dissolved; and, in consequence, Mr. 
Davis became a member of Concord Presbytery. 

The Assembly of 1810 appointed a Committee 
to examine Mr. Davis’s book. This Committee 
reported that they found, in it, eight different 
doctrines which they regarded as in conflict 
with the standards of the Church. These were— 
‘*that the active obedience of Christ consti- 
‘tutes nq part of the righteousness by which a 
‘*sinner is justified—that obedience to the 
‘*moral law was not required as the condition 
‘Sof the Covenant of Works—that God him- 
‘*self is as firmly bound in his duty (not obe- 
‘*dience) to his creatures, as his creatures are 
‘*bound in obedience or duty to him, also that 
‘*God’s will is not the standard of right and 


‘‘wrong—that God could not make Adam, or | 


‘tany other creature, either hély or unholy— 
‘*that regeneration must be a consequence of 
‘*faith—that faith, in the first act of it, is 
**not a holy act—that Christians may sin, wil- 
‘*fully and habitually—that if God has to plant 
‘¢all the principal parts of salvation in a sin- 
‘*ner’s heart, to enable him to believe, the 
‘*Gospel plan is quite out of his reach and, 
**consequently, does not suit his case; and it 
‘*must be impossible for God to condemn a man 
‘*for unbelief, for no just law condemns or 
‘‘criminates any person for doing what he 
**cannot do.” 

Some of these points were pronounced, by 
the Assembly, to be in conflict with the stand- 
ards; and others, indiscreet orunguarded. They 
decided that various parts of the Gospel Plan 
must be viewed with Srepescvelien, Some of 
its modes of expression, moreover, were calcu- 
lated to produce useless or mischievous specu- 
lations. The Assembly, moreover, decided 
that the preaching or publishing such obnox- 
ious views as these submitted to it, ought to 
subject the person so doing to be dealt with, ac- 
cording to the discipline of the Church, for the 
propagation of errors. 

Although a protest was entered against this 
decision, yet, after the meeting of the Assembly, 
the Presbytery of Concord determined to take 
up the case of Mr. Davis. A pro re nata meet- 
ing was called; but, when Presbytery met, a 
letter was received from Mr. Davis, declining 
its jurisdiction. Charges, however, were ta- 
bled; and Mr. Davis was cited to appear for 
trial. This was answered by a reassertion of 
independence. A second citation met a similar 
response. Whereupon, Mr. Davis, on the 
ground of Contumacy, was suspended from 
the exercise of the ministry. He was again 
cited, with notice that, if he failed to appear, 
he would be proceeded against, with the higher 
censure. Accordingly, with the approbation of 
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Synod, the Presbytery proceeded, in October, 
1811, to depose him from the Gospel ministry. 
Mr. Davis, however, had warm friends, who sym- 
pathized with him and were prepared to stand 
by him. His book bore testimony to his Chris- 
tian zeal and the eloquent fervor of his utter- 
ance. My first acquaintance with it was 
through an old New England Clergyman, who 
must have been, for many years, a contempo- 
rary of Mr. Davis; and who regarded the vol- 
ume of Gospel Plan, with an admiration worthy 
of the writings of President Edwards. The 
evidence, derived from different sources, goes 
to show that Mr. Davis must have had more 
than ordinary power and success in the pulpit. 
He evidently thought for himself; and was pre- 
pared to meet the consequences of his own in- 
dependence. He continued to preach, after 
his deposition; and his death occurred onjthe 
twenty-eighth of September, 1831. 

Dr. Sprague remarks ‘‘He seems to have 
‘*been a man of more than ordinary vigor of 
‘*intellect; and to have been specially given to 
‘* metaphysical speculation.” With these facts 
before him, the reader will be prepared to ap- 
preciate the statements of the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
tin, in the accompanying paper. 


[Mr. MartTin’s SKETCH. ] 


INDEPENDENT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This was a small body of Presbyterians, in 
South Carolina and North Carolina, who were 
the followers of Rev. W. C. Davis. 

Extracts from a pamphlet, published in Yorkville, 
S.0., 1860, ascribed to Rev. John 8S. Harris, Pastor 
of Bethesda Church. 


1.— ** Who is Rev. W. C. Davis? 


‘* About fifty years ago, he attained to con- 


‘‘siderable notoriety, in the Presbyterian 
‘*Church, of which he was then a minister. 
‘*From 1807 to 1811, his name is found very 
‘*often upon the records of the ‘Synods of the 
‘Carolinas’ and two of the Presbyteries com- 
‘* nosing it.” 

e then relates the history of his case, his 
trial, etc. and continues: ‘‘Mr. Davis declared 
‘*himself no longer a member of the Presbytery 
‘‘or of the Presbyterian Church; and, in April, 
‘1811, he was, by the Presbytery of Concord, 
‘«*suspended from the exercise of the Gospel 
‘¢¢ ministry,’ and, in October following, was 
‘*solemnly deposed from the ‘Gospel Ministry.’ 
‘*See Baird's Digest, 645-647; Sprague’s Annals 
‘of the American Pulpit, iv., 123, 124; and the 
‘* Church Records. * 
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‘«Mr. Davis still continued to preach, calling 
‘*himself an ‘‘ Independent Presbyterian.” 

‘‘He removed to West Tennessee, a few years 
‘*after his deposition; but, after laboring there, 
‘‘for some time, he returned to York District, 
**South Carolina, where he died in 1851. 

‘*He was a man of vigorous and disciplined 
‘*mind; a closely searching and rather popular 
‘‘preacher; but was given to metaphysical 
‘*speculation. He had no small amount of 
‘*vanity and dogmatism, stubbornness and am- 
**tion to be singular and great; and herein we 
‘*have a chief cause of his erratic course. 

‘*He had great fondness, even mania, for 
‘fauthorship. He left seven volumes of un- 
‘published manuscript notes on the New Testa- 
‘‘ment. There was printed, in his life, a 
**volume of Lectures on the Gospel ; but none of 
“the others were «ble to reach the press, until, 
‘*recently, ‘The General Convention of the 
***Independent Presbyterian Church’ have 
‘**presided at the parturition of these ‘ volumes 
‘Son Romans and Hebrews.’ Their title-page 
‘truns thus—Lectures on Paul’s Epistles to the 
** Romans and the Hebrews, with Critical Notes and 
** Observations by Rev. W. C. Davis—Published 
*“by the General Convention of the Independent 
‘«Presbyterian Church—Printed by alker, 
‘*Evans, & Co., Charleston, 8. C.,1859.” 


2. ‘* Who are the General Convention of the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church ? 


‘*Tt is the ecclesiastical court of the Churches 
**that call themselves followers of W. C. Davis. 

‘Tt is well known that the two churches, in 
‘*South Carolina, that Mr. Davis was serving, 
‘*at the time of his separation from the Presby- 
‘¢terian Church, united with him in the declar- 
** ation of Independency. To these were, eventually, 
‘added two or three more in the bounds of 
**North Carolina. These, with nine others, 
‘*subsequently organized in the Districts of 
‘*'York, Chester, and Union, South Carolina, 
‘*coustitute the Independent Body, as it now 
‘*stands. These thirteen churches are supplied 
‘*by three ministers, and contain about nine 
‘*hundred members. Their form of govern- 
‘‘ment has some modifications upon that of the 
‘¢ Presbyterian Church.” 

It appears that, in 1858, there was a proposi- 
tion for union with the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, which failed. The subject is thus 
alluded to, in Mr, Harris’s pamphlet: ‘‘The 
efforts made, two years since, to incorporate the 
‘‘ Independent Body with the Presbyterian Church, 
**O. §., are, of course, remembered by all. In 
‘those negotiations, the churches of that body 
“‘did all the General Assembly required—the 
“only obstacle being the unwillingness of the 
“*three ministers to take our Confession of Faith, 
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‘without reservation, as to three Doctrines.” 
During the war, however, a union with the 
Synod of South Carolina was effected. In the 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the Confederate States of America, 1863, 
page 141, occurs the following item: 

‘*Intimations have reached your Committee,” 
[on Foreign Correspondence] ‘‘that there exists a 
‘willingness on the part of the Independent 
‘Presbyterian Church to unite with us, if a 
‘*satisfactory basis of union can be agreed 
‘“‘upon. Your Committee recommend that 
‘*the whole subject of a union with these 
‘*brethren be referred to the Synod of South 
‘*Carolina, for their consideration and action, 
‘should they deem it expedient.” Rev. J. E. 
White, Principal, Rev. M. D. Wood, Alternate, 
were appointed Delegates to the Convention 
of Independent Presbyterians. 

It is presumed the union was consummated 
during that year, (1863,) for, in the Minutes of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Confederate States of America, 1864, appears the 
following Report from the Delegate appointed a 
year previously. 


‘‘CnesTER C. H., May 6, 1864. 
‘“To THE MODERATOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
‘* CHURCH IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES: 


‘‘DeAR BretuwREN: According to the ap- 
‘‘pointment of the last Assembly, it was my 
‘* privilege to convey to the Convention of the In- 
‘¢ dependent;Presbyterian Church the salutations 
‘of our Church. The Assembly will be pleased 
‘to learn that our mission has resulted in the 
‘‘union of that body of the Presbyterian family 
‘with our own Church, on the basis proposed 
‘*by the Synod of South Carolina, to whom the 
‘subject was referred by the last Assembly. 

‘‘T am, fraternally, yours, 


‘James E, Waite.” 


From the same source, we are favored also 
with the following extracts from a biographical 
Discourse. 


A SERMON OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF Rev. 
Rosert B. WALKER. 


Preached at the request and now published by order 
of Bethesda Church, by Rev. P. E. Bishop, 
Pastor of Bethesda Church. 1853. 


EXTRACTS: 


‘* According to my best information, Rev. R. 
‘*B. Walker was born in South Carolina, in 
‘¢1766, and was educated in the same State. 
‘He entered the ministry about the time of the 
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* * * * * * * 


‘¢commencement of that remarkable revival of 


‘religion which appeared, first, in Logan 
‘*County, Kentucky, and which, afterwards, 
‘*extended through this section of country, now 
‘‘called the ‘Old revival.’ This revival, as it 
‘** extended through whet was then known as 
‘*the Cumberland country, being much ‘noised 
‘¢ abroad,’ our young minister determined to 
‘visit the spot, and, for himself, judge of the char- 
‘acter of that work of which he had heard so 
‘‘much, and of which such conflicting and con- 
‘‘tradictory opinions were entertained. This 
‘the accomplished; and, having spent some 
‘* months there, seeing and hearing, for himself, 
‘*he returned home, to the work of the ministry, 
‘* with re xewed diligence and zeal. For, during 
‘*his stay in the midst of those revival scenes, 
‘he seemed to imbibe much of the revival 
‘*spirit; to experience a great increase ‘of love 
‘*to God and the souls of men; and ardently to 
‘* desire a revival of religion, among the people 
‘tof his own charge. Being a man of sincere 
‘piety, of an excitable disposition, and of a 
‘‘very ardent temperament, it is confidently 
‘*believed, that this visit gave an important 
‘*direction to his mind, shaped his character, 
‘‘and contributed much to his success in the 


‘‘ministry, in all his subsequent life.” 
* * *« * * * * 


‘*T],—Let us now consider, briefly, his life 
‘*and labors. He was licensed by the Presbytery 
‘* of South Carolina, in 1794; and, the same year, 
‘«was ordained and installed Pastor of Bethesda 


‘*Church, York District, South Carolina. This 
‘* pastoral relation continued till 1834, when it 
‘*was dissolved by Bethel Presbytery, at his 
‘‘own request, on the sole plea, that age and 
‘‘attendant infirmity unfitted him for the dis- 
‘*charge of his pastoral duties. He had now 
‘*discharged them, with unceasing and labori- 
‘‘ous industry, for the long period of forty 
‘* years, His field was widely extended ; his duties 
‘‘arduous; and his labors great. Although 
‘*Pastor of Bethesda, that Church did not 
‘* enjoy his exclusive labor, much of the time. 
‘*)[e also supplied Ebenezer, for the space of 
‘*;bout twenty-five years. Ebenezer, ten miles 
‘* distant from Bethesda, embraced a large scope 
‘* of densely populated country, and brought a 
‘* large mass of immortal mind under the direct 
‘influence of his stated ministry. When not 
‘*connected with Ebenezer, he supplied, at 
‘* different times, several smaller churches. But 
‘¢ Bethesda was the principal scene of his labors. 
‘* Of it, he was resident Pastor, for the entire 
‘*term of forty years.” * 


* His death ocourred April 10, 1852. 


‘* TV.—Let us enquire into the actual results of 
‘this ministry, as far as they can be ascertained. 

‘* We know of nothing occurring out of the 
‘* course of ordinary pastoral labor and success, 
‘*during the first few years of his ministry. 
‘¢ He was regarded by his people asa very able, 
‘* faithful, and zealous minister, and loved, as 
‘*such; and he discharged the duties of his 
‘* sacred calling, with a good degree of industry 
‘*and zeal. In 1801, the seventh of his ministry, 
‘*he made the visit to the revivals in the West, 
‘* which has been already mentioned. On his 
‘*return home, there was a marked change in 
‘*his preaching. His discourses were now 
‘* addressed more to the heart, and were attended 
‘*with a more solemn unction than formerly. 
‘* With great earnestness and fervor, he exhorted 
‘* the Christian to a more devoted life. He ex- 
‘*horted them to establish prayer-meetings, to 
‘*pray in their families, and give religious in- 
‘* struction more faithfully to their children. The 
‘* effects of this change in the Pastor were soon 
‘*discovered among the flock. The Church 
‘*seemed to awake to some sense of its duty 
‘* and responsibility ; to become alive to the great 
‘*interests of eternity; and earnestly to desire a 
‘revival of religion. In 1802, the wonderful 
‘* work of grace, which commenced in Kentucky, 
‘*extended to this region of country. In the 
‘* Spring, or early in the Summer of this year, a 
‘* «protracted meeting’ was appointed at Beth- 
‘*esda, at which time the first ‘ Camp Meeting’ 
‘*was held at this Church. The neighboring 
‘¢ ministers were invited; and masses of men 
‘** assembled, in expectation of a revival. They 
‘*came from the two Carolinas—some as far as 
‘* thirty and forty miles—to attend this solemn 
‘‘occasion. Revivals of great power had 
‘* already appeared in some of the surrounding 
‘* congregations; but a special work of grace 
‘“appeared, now, in Bethesda. It passed 
‘*through that vast assembly like some mighty 
‘‘whirlwind. ‘The people were moved as the 
‘¢ ¢treesof the wood are moved by the wind.’ 
‘* Subjects were taken from almost every age, 
‘*class, character, and condition. Hundreds 
‘*retired from that assembly, who had felt the 
‘*mighty power of this work; and very many re- 
‘*turned to their homes, ‘ rejoicing in hope of 
‘* the glory of God.’ 

‘*Thus commenced that remarkable work in 
‘* the congregation, known as the ‘Old revival,’ 
‘‘and which continued, with great power, be- 
‘*tween three and four years. Such masses now 
‘*crowded the house of God, that, in pleasant 
‘* weather, want of room compelled them to retire 
‘*tothe grove. They assembled early on Sabbath 
‘‘morning, at the place of worship, not for 
‘‘worldly conversation or amusement, but to 
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‘*transact business for the eternal world. Im- 
‘‘mediately on their arrival, not waiting on the 
‘* presence of the Pastor, the _ commenced 
‘* prayer, praise, religious conference, and conver- 
*‘sation, with the anxiousenquirer. In such ex- 
‘* ercises, in connection with public worship, was 
‘<the day measurably spent; and at evening, the 
‘people retired to their homes, with an over- 
‘* whelming sense of eternal things possessing the 
‘soul. Meetings for prayer, during the days or 
‘‘ nights of the week, were appointed, in differ- 
‘‘ent parts of the congregation, and attended by 
‘*crowds; for they now considered secular pur- 
‘* suits as secondary to the interests of eternity. 
‘* Such was the all-pervading solemnity resting 
‘*on the public mind, that fashionable amuse- 
‘*ments, sports, and pastimes, which had been 
‘*so common, disappeared, as darkness does at 
‘* the approach of dawn, and the chill of Winter 
‘‘with the return of Spring. The business of 
‘life was not neglected; but such was the ab- 
‘*sorbing interest then felt in the things of the 
‘‘soul, that wherever men assembled, were it 
‘*even to repair or construct the roads, to raise 
‘‘the house, clear the fields, or remove the rub- 
‘*bish, and even to husk their corn, at other 
‘*times demoralizing, the work of grace, then 
‘*progressing, and the salvation of the soul 
‘* were the general topics of conversation. And 
‘*even when they assembled at the house, on 
‘such occasions, to take their meals, it was 
‘‘not uncommon to spend a time in social 
‘prayer and praise, and religious conference, 
‘*before resuming their labor. 


‘¢¢ Those were golden happy days, 
‘*¢ Sweetly spent in prayer and praise.’ 


‘*What number of persons became hopeful 
‘** subjects of grace, during this revival, can be 
‘*Jearned in eternity alone. Many from a dis- 
‘*tance, it is believed, were savingly impressed 
‘‘while attending protracted meetings at Beth- 
‘*esda, who returned to their homes, and whose 
‘*subsequent history was, of course, unknown 
“to this Church. Many hopeful subjects of 
‘*this graeious work united themselves to other 
‘*branches of the Church; and large additions 
‘*were made to this Church. It is known to 
‘*some of you, I am informed, that, at the com- 
‘*mencement of this gracious work, the number 
‘* of persons in actual communion in this Church 
‘*did not amount to eighty, and at the close of 
‘‘the revival, it largely exceeded three hundred! 
‘** And even after the Church supposed the re- 
‘* vival to be at an end, its gleanings, for years, 
‘*continued to come into the Church. From 
‘*all I can learn, Iam induced to believe that 
‘*Bethesda, alone, received more than three 
‘*hundred members, on profession of their faith, 

‘as the fruits of this one revival.” 


| 
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X.—VISIT OF GENERAL GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON TO SALISBURY, NORTH CARO- 


LINA. 
By A. W. Manoum. 


During the first administration of General 
Washington, as President of the United States, 
in the year 1791, he made a tour through the 
southern States, going through the eastern part of 
North Carolina, and returning through the West 
via Charlotte, Salisbury, Salem, and Guilford 
Court-house. At all prominent places along 
his route, he was greeted with enthusiastic 
manifestations of gratitude and admiration. 
The citizens of Salisbury raised a mounted 
Company of fifty-five men, with John Beard as 
Captain, and dispatched them on the old Con- 
cord-road, to meet and escort him to the town. 
The Company camped fifteen miles from Salis- 
bury ; and Doctor Charles Caldwell, then a young 
physician, who was Ensign of the Company, was 
sent with a detachment of thirteen Cavalry to 
meet the President, near the South Carolina 
line. After much impatient anxiety to see him, 
his carriage at length appeared in the distance. 
Approaching it with trembling embarrassment, 
they were disappointed to find only his gaudily- 
dressed Secretary, who informed them that the 
General was some distance in the rear, riding 
on horseback. Doctor Caldwell, who tells 
something of the story in his quaint Autobi- 
ography, informs us that he had a set speech of 
welcome, which he had prepared and memoriz- 
ed, with great care; but when he drew near, he 
was so overawed by the presence of the majestic 
hero and statesman, that all his speech vanished 
from his memory; his power of utterance left 
him; and, in confusion and chagrin, he could 
only give a silent salutation. 

But the familiar and affable address of Wash- 
ington soon dispelled his embarrassment, and 
they moved forward, engaging in lively conver- 
sation about the revolutionary history of adja- 
cent localities, the President evincing much 
interest in his remarks and inquiries. 

From the record, it is probable that they pass- 
ed through Charlotte, then a small village, 
without stopping, although they found an im- 
mense concourse of people assembled to greet 
him. 

They reached Salisbury on a pleasant day, 
about ten o’clock in the morning. An interest- 
ing feature in his reception, there, was, that in 
addition to the escort of Cavalry, he was met 
near the town by a company composed of little 
boys, who presented quite a peculiar and gro- 
tesque appearance, from the fact that they all 
wore buck-tails in their hats. 

This incident was very pleasing to the Presi- 
dent. He was received by a vast assemblage 
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of the citizens of the town and surrounding 
country, at the old Court-house which stood in 
the public square. From thence, he retired to 
dine at the hotel of Colonel Yarbrough, who, I 
believe, was the father of the late Colonel Yar- 
brough, of Raleigh. The hotel was the house 
that was occupied, not long since, by Mr. Price, 
between the Mansion House and the ptesent site 
of the Court-house. That night, he supped 
and lodged at Hughes’s Hotel, opposite the pres- 
ent Boyden House, and returned, next morning, 
for breakfast to Yarbrough’s. 

At night, the town was brilliantly illuminated 
with a real North Carolina effulgence—with 
lamps (doubtless of a primitive style) and burn- 
ing tar-barrels—and a piece of artillery, on the 
Square, continued, at intervals, to peal its loud 
salute. 

A worthy old citizen, Richard Walton, an 
emigrant from Great Britain, who had met King 
George, approached the General, on the Public 
Square, and seizing his hand, exclaimed, ‘‘I 
‘*have shaken hands with one King and you are 
‘*the second.” 

When the excited people gathered around 
Yarbrough’s and clamored fora sight of him, 
he came to the door, and holding a white hand- 
kerchief over his head to screen him from the 
sun, he simply said, ‘‘ You see nothing but an 
‘‘old grey-haired man.” ‘ 

When he arrived in town, the municipal au- 
thorities presented an address, expressing their 
delight at his visit and the fervor of the eniver- 
sal welcome which the grateful people gave him ; 
to which he made the following response—the 
original copy of which, with his autograph, 
was kindly furnished me by Mrs. William G. 
McNeely, from the literary remains of Judge 
McCoy. 


‘““To THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN OF 
SALISBURY: 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN :—Your expressions of satisfac- 
‘tion at my arrival in Salisbury, are received 
‘* with pleasure and thanked with sincerity. The 
‘¢interest you are pleased to take in my personal 
‘welfare, excites a sensibility proportional to 
‘*vour goodness. While I make the most grate- 
‘*ful acknowledgment for that goodness, allow 
‘*me to observe that your own determination, 
‘* co-operating with that of your fellow citizens 
‘*throughout the Union, to maintain and per- 
‘*netuate the Federal Government, affords a 
‘* better assurance of order and effective govern- 
‘*ment, with their concomitant priate and 
‘*public prosperity than the best meant en- 
‘*deavors of any individual could give. 

‘*Our national glory and our domestic tran- 
**quility can never be tarnished or disturbed 
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‘*while they are guided by wise laws, founded 
‘fon public virtue. 

‘* Among the measures which an enlightened 
‘‘and patriotic Legislature will pursue, to pre- 
‘*serve them, I doubt not the means of diffusing 
‘* useful information will be duly considered. 

‘‘My best wishes for the prosperity of your 
‘* village and for your individual happiness are 
‘* sincerely offered. 

‘*G. WASHINGTON.” 


After breakfast, at Yarbrough’s, he left town 
accompanied by a more numerous mounted 
escort, who conducted him to Salem; thence to 
the battle-ground, at Guilford Court-house; 
there, bidding him adieu, left him to the lavish 
praises and offerings of a concurse of the 
people of that section. 

The people of Salisbury, of every class, were 
impressed with the plainness of his apparel and 
his affable manners. He was addressed in plain 
homespun and was courteous and pleasant to all. 
He expressed himself more pleased with the 
plain, frank, earnest welcome of Salisbury 
than the gaudy and fantastic reception at 
Charleston. 


(NOTE TO THE ABOVE ARTICLE BY PROFESSOR E. F. ROCK- 
WELL, OF STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA.) 


There is a tradition of a little incident that may be added to 
the above account of Washington's visit to Salisbury, North 
Carolina. It is, that gomg North, and a few miles below that 
town ; he stopped at a farm-house, with one or two attendants 
for breakfast. They found no one at home but a small girl. 
They esked her where her mother and the other members of the 
family were. She said that they had gone to town, to see 
General Washington. They told her to cook them some ham and 
eggs, and give them some bread ; and she should see General 
Washington, too. She did as directed; and when they had 
eaten, they told her which was General Washington and 
departed. 

The name of the little girl was Brandon, the grandmother of 
M. L. McCorcle, Esqr., of Newton, Catawba-county, N. C., one 
of the prominent lawyers of the western part of the State. 

STATESVILLE, N. C. E. F. R. 





—Mr. Paine of Bangor has made a thorough 
search, through the several offices in the State- 
house, at Boston, during the past week, and 
has carried back the records, plans, tield-notes, 
and other papers pertaining to lands in Maine, 
and they will, as speedily as possible, be ar- 
ranged and placed in suitable order for refer- 
ence and use. The papers and plans are many 
of them in avery dilapidated state and will 
need much repair and careful usage. Their 
great value, however, can hardly be appreciated, 
containing as they do the original evidence of 
titles to very large part of the lands in Maine. 
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XI.— *“*‘ VERMONT CONTROVERSY.”— 
CoNTINUED FROM VOLUME I. PaGsE 361. 


A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING 
THE RELATIONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE AR- 
CHIVES OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


[ 28.—Letter from Samuel Ashley and Benjamin 
Bellows to the several Towns of New Hampshire, 
on the Vermont Controversy. * | 


State oF NEw HAMpsHIRE 4 Jan” 1779 
GENTLEMEN 


It being a Matter of the Greatest Importance 
that the People of the United States of America 
Live in the Strictest Peace and Harmony and 
every Matter of Dispute between the said states 
Relative to their Limmets Bounds and Jurisdic- 
tion be Settled as Soon as Possible that Each 
one may Join with their Proper State in forming 
a Constitution agreeable to their minds and as 
the State of N. York and the New Hampshire 
Grants West of Connecticut River have been at 
Continual Strife almost from the first Settle- 
ments with regard to their Lands and Right of 
Jurisdictions so that an Intire Change of the 
Government of N. York and of the Principle 
men in Adminstration together will all the Pro- 
posals made by the Senate and assembly of N. 
York fora Settlement of said Disputes have 
been to no purpose and Every Jelousey anamos- 
ity and Division are Still Subsisting between 
them and as the said Grants have formed into 
a Seperate state Known by the Name of Vermont 
and Have Soliceted the Honourable Continen- 
tial Congress to be Recieved and Established as 
Such and as the Greatest Part of the County of 
Graftown and part of the County of Chesire in 
this State Did Join Associate and form a Union 
with said Vermont in becoming a Separate State 
and said Union being being now Disolved in 
Consequence of which a Convension was Called 
Consisting of said Counties and part of said 
Vermont the Result and Design of which is 
Generally understood and as the State of N. 
York are Prosueing Every means in their Power 
to Prevent said Vermont from becoming a State 
and to Extend their Jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Grants or State of Vermont An Event 
should it take place would Doubtless be Produc- 
tive of Warand Blood Shed SuchGentlemen isthe 
Present Unhappy Divided and Dangerous Situa- 
tion of Matters in Dispute between N. York and 


* This paper has been copied from the original on file in the 
Town Clerk's Office, Plainfield, N. H.--W. F. G. 
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Said Vermont and between Said Vermont and 
the above Mentioned Counties—We therefore 


| to Prevent the Effusion of Blood Restore peace 


and agreement and Established right and Jus- 


| tice have taken the Liberty to Address you and 


the other Towns in this State on a Matter of 
Such Moment. It is not our Intention to oppose 
the State of Vermont from being Received and 
Established but the Infancy of their Settlements 
the Division among them with regard to their 
being a State and the Great opposition made 
on the part of N. York Renders it very Doubt- 
full'wheather they will Succeed and in Case they 
do not, they must of necessity Either be Joined 
to New York or this State Policy Justice and 
Humanity Dir cted that they be Joined to the 
Latter which Doubtless would appear from the 
Strictest Examination of original right but not 
to Enter into Such a long train of arguments it 
being too much for this paper we Shall only 
Consider a few things and Such as in our 
Opinion is Sufficient to Demonstrate to any 
understanding the truth of the above Proposi- 
tion Viz. That the Said Grants ought in 
Justice to be Inside of this State Rather than 
that of New York — 1%” Because the said 
Grants are so well Situate to become a part of 
this State and at the Distance of almost three 
Hundred miles from the Seat of the Government 
of N. York. 2y That there always Hath been 
and now is a Good agreement Subsisting be- 
tween the Said Grants and this State and a’ 
Great Disagreement between them and N. York 
3% That this State is very Small and that of N. 
York very Extensive So that if the Said Grants 
were Joined to this State it then would be Small 
in Comparison to that of N. York—Now let any 
one well Consider the Matter and Say it is Reas- 
onable for the Greatest part of the People in Said 
Grants to be under the Necessity of Travelling 
upwards of two Hundred Miles to the Seat of 
their Government their Join In an assembly 
with whom they are at Varience when the Major- 
ity in Said Assembly is against them of more then 
three to one Give us leave to Say if Justice and 
Humanity will not Induce us to Interfear in the 
Behalf of Said Grants let Policy Direct us to 
Consult our own Good Suppose the Lands of 
Said Grants to be worth Double that of this State 
(Which Certainly it is) and the Wealth of an 
Inland Country to Consist in the Quantity and 
Goodness of its Land it then will follow of Con- 
sequence that the Interest of this State must In- 
crease in Proportion to its Extent and Fertility 
of Soil We mean not as we Said before to Op- 
pose the Establishment of the State of Said 
Vermont but if no Necessary Steps are taken on 
our part untill the Said Disputes between them 
and N. York are finely Determined it then may 
be too Late We therefore beg leave to propose 
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the following Method of Collecting the Sense 
of this State on Said Important Matter Viz. 
that Each town in Publick Meeting Called for 
the purpose herein Mentioned Direct their Rep- 
resentative to use his Influence that Claim may 
be Laid to Said Grants upon the Principles 
Herein Mentioned at their Next Session of As- 
sembly and that an agent be appointed to Con- 
duct Said Business at the Continential Congress 
Letters of this Nature are Sent to Each town 
in this State 
We are Gentlemen 
Your most Obedient 
Servants 

Sam‘! AsHLEY 

BrEns* BELLOWS 
For THE SELECTMEN OF 


CornisH & PLAINFIELD. 


[29.—Reply of Governor Chittenden to President 
Weare’s letter of November 5—-No. 25, ante. 


In Counc, BENNINGTON 26% February 1779 
Sir 


Your favour of the 5% of November las, 
was seasonably delivered me by Ira Allen Esq 
I have purposely omited an answer until the 
General Assembly at their present Session, 
should be able tv direct me in what maner I 
might be Warranted to do it, which I find can- 
not be more explicitly done, than by enclosing 
their Resolution, for disolving the Union (so 
called) with Sixteen Towns east of Connecticut- 
River, which I herein enclose. 

The Laws of this State are now nearly fited 
for the press, and will be immediately printed 
and Circulated amongst the inhabitants, the 
execution of which, I flatter myself will prove 
sufficient to Quiet any disturbances among the 
inhabitants west of Connecticut River; but as 
those on the east side (who have been heretofore 
Considered as being united with this State) are 
accomplices with some few disaffected Persons 
on the west side Connecticut River, in Creating 
Fueds and Jealousies to the disturbance of N 
Hampshire as Will as this State, Your Wisdom 
therefore in quieting those disturbances East of 
the River will doubtless prove Sufficient. 

The bearer hereof Ira Allen Esq' who is 
appointed to Communicate this will be able to 
give further inteligence in the premises. 


I am Sir with sentiments of esteem 
Your honors Most obedient humble Servant 


Tos . CHITTENDEN 


The hon, 
Mesneca Wear Esq' president 
‘of the hon" Council of the State 
of New Hampshire 

His. Mae. Vol. III. 3. 
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[ Super scribed : | 
The Honorable 
MesHecH WEARE Esq’ 
President of the hono”. Council 
Strate N. HAMPSHIRE 


[30.—Letter from Ethan Allen to President Weare. | 
Sir 


The Union which Impolitically was for a 
Time adheard to, by a Majority of this State, 
and which Rec‘. its death wound, at the 
Session of our General Assembly in October 
last, at Windsor, has at our late Session at 
Bennington, been in the fullest and most Ex- 
plicit manner Desolved ; And that without a Dis- 
senting Vote.—And as the Laws of this State 
are nearly ready for the press, and will soon be 
Promulgated among the People, after which 
this Government will Exert its self, to Quiet the 
schism on this Side the River, and I hope Your 
Government will Vigerously Exert their author- 
ity, to the East Banks of the River; for I Con- 
sider the Schism on both Sides, to be Equally 
against both Governments, and therefore both 
should Join to Surpress it. —— 

I have this further Reason for the Exertion of 
Government; as I am Confident that Argument 
will be lost with them for the heads of the 
Schism at large, are as a Petulent, Pettefoging, 
Scribling Sort of Gentry, that will keep any 
Government in hot water, till they are 
Thoroughly brought under, by the Exertions of 
authority. 

This Matter I Submit to Your better Judgment, 
and Remain with Due Respect 

Your Honors Most Obedient 

and Hum" Sert Erman ALLEN 

BENNINGTON March the 4th day 1779 
Hon® Mesneck WEARE Esq’ 
[Superscribed :} 

Hon’ MresHecn WEARE Esq' 


President of the Council of the State 
——or Nrw-HAMPsHIRE 


[31.—Address of the Committee of protesting 
members of the Legislature of Vermont, to the 
several towns, asking their action on the 
absorption of Vermont, by New Hampshire.*) 


To THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN OF NEW- 
BURY ON THE NEw HAMPSHIRE GRANTS. 
Tue Committee appointed by the Conven- 


tion held at Cornish in December last, having 
laid before the Assembly of New-Hampshire the 





*The above. letter was undoubtedly sent to each town.— 
W. F. G. 
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Proposals contained in a printed Pamphlet, en- 
titled A Public Defence, the said Assembly have 
it in Contemplation to extend their Claim over 
the Whole of the New-Hampshire Grants, sub- 
mitting to Congress whether a new State shall 
be established on the Grants; but have deferred 
a Determination of the Matter till their June 
Sessions, that they may more fully know the 
Sentiments of the Inhabitants respecting such 
a Measure. 

In order therefore that the real Sentiments of 
the Inhabitants on the Grants may be collected, 
and the Matter which has been long held in 
Suspence be brought to an Issue, the Committee 
request that a Return be made some Time in 
the Month of May next to General Bayley of 
the following Matters, that they may be com- 
municated to the Assembly of New-Hampshire, 
at their next Sessions. 

1. The Number of legal Voters in Town 
Meetings, as nearly as they can be conveniently 
ascertained. 

2. The Number who attend the Town Meet- 
ing where the following Question shall be put. 

8. The Yeas and Nays on the following Ques- 
tion, viz. Whether this Town is willing that the 
Assembly of New-Hampshire extend their Claim 
and Jurisdiction over the Whole of the Grants; 
é . New-Hampshire at the same Time sub- 
mitting to Congress, whether a new shall be 
established on the Grants? 

Drespen, April 23d, 1779. 
Per Order of the Committee, 
J. Mars Chairman. 


[ACTION OF THE TOWNS ON THIS LETTER. | 


Agreeable to the above Request the Town of 
Newb’ met According to a warning for that 
Purpose, and the Question above Put 

60 Voters in S* 
town owning a " 
Fyceholds y 


Town 
Jacop KEnr. Clerk. 


The letter sent to Hartford has endorsed on 
it the following return. 

‘* Reserving to our Selves all the Right we have 
‘*had or Could have had to be a New State, 
‘* Notwithstanding. 

‘¢in the afirmative 19 
‘* Negative—4 
‘* Attest Amos Rosrnson Town Clerk.” 


Att a Leagal Town Meeting Held in Mosetown 
on the New-Hampshire Grants the 25th Day of 
May 1779—The number of Voter to act in Town 
Meetings is forty fifteen Attended Said Meeting 
and Voted the following Vote, its our Desire to 
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be a New State but are willing to Submit the 
Matter to Congress wether we Shall be a New 
State, and if that can not be obtained, we Desier 
to be annex* to the State of New Hampshire 

and we finde by information it is the opinion of 
the Town in General, that New Hampshire 
Extend there Jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Grants. 


Noan WHITE t Select 
EBENEZER MorTon { men. 


The Town of Peacham having Reciev’d 
Warning from J: Marsh Chairman, To take the 
Yeas & Neas on the following Questions, Viz: 
Wheather this Town is willing that the 
Assembly of New Hampshire extend their Claim 
and Jurisdiction over the whole of the Grants, 
New Hampshire at the Same time Submitting 
to Congress Wheather a New State Shall be Es- 
tablished on the Grants. 

The Town having been duly warned met 
accordingly the Twenty-fifth Day of May A: 
D: 1779—And Proceeded as follows Viz— 

1*y Chose James Bayley Moderator & Jonathan 
Elkins Clerk of Said Meeting. 
2ty Proceeded to know the Number of Legal 
Voters, in Said Town and find Eleven— 
3% The Number of Legal Voters who attend the 
meeting when the Above Questions ware Put and 
find Seven—Viz— 

James Bayley Yea 

Jonathan Elkins—Yea 

Archabald M‘Laughlin Yea 

John Skeels—Yea 

James Bayley Jun". Yea 

Peter Johnson Yea 

Mesheck Libby—Yea 

JONATHAN ELxKmns Town Clerk— 


[Superscribed : | 
General BAYLEY 
NEWBURY 


[82.—Action of the Committee on the proposed absorp- 
tion of Vermont, by New Hampshire. | 


At a meeting of the Committee of associated 
towns in the northern parts of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants June 3a A D 1779— 

Voted that Cole Olcott and M* Woodward be 
and hereby are appointed, in the name and be- 
half of the people in the northern parts of the 
New Hampshire Grants, to use their endeavour 
that the Assembly of New Hampshire at their 
next Sessions assent and effectually prosecute 
their claim to the Grants west of Connecticut 
River— P 

#, order JoszpH Marsn Chairman 
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[83.—Governor Chittenden’s letter to President 


Weare, concerning the proposed absorption of Ver- 
mont by New Hampshire. | 


Winpsor STATE OF VERMONT June 341779 
Sm 


The honorable Ira Allen Esq' who was ap- 
pointed to wait on the hon the Council and 
General Assembly of N Hampshire in March 
last, with a letter from me, and to Transact 
other public business of this State with them 
—having reported to the General Assembly of 
N Hampshire appointed at their last Session, 
brought in a report, that they thot it expedi- 
ent, that N Hampshire should lay in a Juris- 
dictional Claim to the Territory of Vermont, 
and that the consideration thereof was refered 
to their Sessions in June instant; and the As- 
sembly of this State, having this day resumed 
the consideration of said report, have request- 
ed me to acquaint your honor, that after a full 
¢é deliberate debate on the subject, they con- 
ceive, that such a Claim would be attended 
with very disagreeable consequences to both 
Governments, as it would tend to encourage 
a dangerous Schism, created, by certain disaf- 
fected persons to both Governments, which 
is now crumbling into, its primitive nothing— 
I therefore earnestly request, that the State of 
N Hampshire do not lay in such Claim, as I 
presume, that by far the greater part of the 
Inhabitants of this State are strenuously oppos- 
ed to such a Measure. The bearer Ira Allen 
Esq' will be able to give your honor any fur- 
ther intelligence in the premises 

I am Sir Your most Obedient 
humble Servant 
THo* CHITTENDEN 
The hon” MresHecK WEARE Esq* 
President of the Council N Hampshire. 


[Superscribed : | 
The Honorable 


MEsHECH WEARE' Esquire 
President of the Council N. Hampshire. 


[85.— Credentials of Ira Allen, to bear the pre- 
ceding letter ana act as an envoy of Vermont, in 
New Hampshire. | 


STATE oF 
VERMONT 


In Councr, Wrnpsor June 4 1779. 
” Agreeable to Your appointment by. the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State you are hereby au- 
thorised and impowered an Agent to Confer 
with the Hon* the Council and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Hampshire on any 
Political matter which may Concern the Interest 
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Peace and Tranquility of both States and in 
special to settle the boundary line of the re- 
spective Governments as it is apprehended by 
this Council that Such a Settlement would be 
attended with the Important Conssequence of 
Quiting the Schism now subsisting the designe 
and tendancy of which is to subvert the Au- 
thority of both Governments. 
by Order of Council 
THo* CHITTENDEN 

Hon”* Tra ALLEN Esq’ . 


(To Be CONTINUED. } 


XII.— GOVERNOR SHELBY. 
By Isaac SmuckEr, Esqr. 


But few, if any, names were more conspicu- 
ously connected, in pioneer times, with the 
Great West, than that of the hero-statesman 
General Isaac SHELBY. But few, if any, men 
had a more enviable, a more honorable identifi- 
cation with the military and civil history of the 
West, than Governor Shelby. But few, if any, 
of our honored pioneers served their country as 
long, as faithfully, as efficiently, as soldiers 
and as statesmen, as did Kentucky’s earliest 
Governor, General Isaac Shelby. No man was 
more favorably identified with the early history 
of that most ancient of Western Commonwealths, 
during its heroic age, than was Kentucky’s 
soldier-Governor, during the War of 1812. 
But few, if any, of the glorious old pioneers of 
the mighty West have, by heroic deeds, better 
entitled themselves to the gratitude of their 
countrymen, than did the subject of this brief 
sketch, the youthful soldier in the battle of 
Point Pleasant, the hero of King’s-mountain, 
and the gallant commander, in the battle of the 
Thames—Governor Isaac Shelby. 

Isaac Shelby was born, of Welsh parentage, 
near Hagerstown, Maryland, on the eleventh of 
December, 1750. Here he grew to manhood 
amidst the annoyances and harassments of inces- 
sant inroads and hostile incursions of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes. Under these circumstances, 
his educational opportunities were, of course, 
very limited; so that he acquired only the ele- 
ments of an ordinary English education. In 
1771, when he had barely attained his majority, 
he removed to Virginia, West of the Alleghany- 
mountains; and, there, in those extensive pas- 
ture-lands, he engaged as a drover. « 

He rendered his first regular military service 
as a Lieutenant, in a Company of Rangers, 
commanded by his father, at the sanguinary bat- 
tle of Point Pleasant, on the tenth of October, 
1774. Such was the gallantry of the youthful 
Shelby, in this hard-fought battle, that the 
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Commander-in-chief honored him with the posi- 
tion of second in command, of the garrison 
erected on the battle-field. Here he remained 
until July, 1775, when, peace with the Indians 
appearing to be firmly established, he went to 

entucky, where, in the capacity of a surveyor, 
he remained about a year. He was in the 
service of ‘‘Henderson and Company,” says 
Edmund Flagg, ‘‘ who then claimed proprietor- 
‘*ship of all that region, under their purchase 
‘*from the Cherokees.’ On account of failin 
‘health, the result of exposure, privation, an 
‘*the inclemency of the wilderness, he left 
‘* Kentucky and returned to Virginia.” 

Governor Patrick Henry soon appointed Isaac 
Shelby Commissary of Supplies, for a large body 
of Militia, posted at the various frontier 

isons. Performing his duties satisfactorily, 
e was, the succeeding year, promoted to a 
sition in the Commissary Department, in the 
ontinental Army. In the Spring of 1779, he 
was elected a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture; and, before the close of the year, he was 
appointed Major, which, not long thereafter, 
was followed by a Colonel’s commission. 

In 1780, Colonel Shelby went to Kentucky, to 
look after and secure certain landed interests to 
which he had acquired title, while there, five 
years before: ‘‘ While thus engaged,” continues 
Mr. Flagg, ‘‘ intelligence reached him of the sur- 
‘render of Charleston, to the British, and the 
“‘loss of the Southern army; upon which he 
*‘immediately started for Virginia, to fight for 
‘his country’s independence.” 

In a few days after his arrival in Virginia, 
he had raised three hundred mounted riflemen, 
with whom he took up his march, across the 
Alleghanies. His first service was to march 
upon, with six hundred men, and surprise a 
strong post of the enemy, on the waters of the 
Pacolet-river, fortified by abattis, commanded 
by a distinguished loyalist, and to capture it. 

Soon thereafter, he, with another officer and 
the same number of soldiers, were hovering on 
the flank of the army of Major Ferguson, a dis- 
tinguished partisan officer in the British army, 
with a force numbering twenty-five hundred 
men. On the first of August, seven hundred 
of the enemy met Colonel Shelby at Cedar 
Spring, where they had a sharp conflict of 
half an hour, when the whole force of Ferguson 
arrived, and rendered a retreat indispensable. 
He, however, had captured fifty prisoners, 
which a pursuit of five miles by the enemy fail- 
ed to regain. ; 

_ Calonel Shelby, with a slightly augmented 
force, met a detachment of British, near Mus- 
grove’s Mills, a few days thereafter, which result- 
ed in the defeat of the enemy, with a loss of 
sixty-three, killed, and one hundred and sixty, 
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wounded; while the American loss was but four 


killed and nine wounded. While making 
ready to pursue a hostile force, immediately 
after the above-mentioned engagement, an ex- 
press reached Colonel Shelby notifying him of 
the defeat of General Gates, at Camden, and 
ordering him to retreat, at once, towards Vir- 
ginia, which he did, without delay. 

Colonel Shelby, however, was not idle. He 
soon raised about a thousand men with which 
to pursue the British army under Ferguson. 
Soon after the march was commenced, three 
hundred men were added to his command, mak- 
ing, in all, a force of one thousand expert 
marksmen—the remainder being less efficient. 
After a long march, through rain and storm, 
Colonel Shelby, on the seventh of October, 1780, 
reached the army of Ferguson, strongly en- 
camped on King’s-mountain. The action soon 
commenced, and severe fighting continued, 
nearly an hour, when the enemy surrendered at 
discretion, the British commander, Major Fer- 
guson, and three hundred and seventy-five of his 
men having been killed. The prisoners taken 
numbered more than seven hundred! Colonel 
Shelby lost only sixty men in killed and wound- 
ed. It was a well-fought action, on the part 
of the Americans, and their brave commander 
well merited the honored title of ‘‘Hero of 
‘*King’s-mountain.” 

For his display of soldierly qualities at King’s- 
mountain, the Legislature of North Carolina 
voted him thanks and a sword; and, during the 
two succeeding years, he occupied a seat in their 
Legislature, to which, in their gratitude, they 
elected him. 

The King’s-mountain victory was a link in 
‘the chain of brilliant achievements which se- 
‘*cured the independence of our country. It 
‘*was, indeed, wonderful that raw Militia, mere 
‘‘extemporized troops, for the existing emer- 
‘* gency, levied by no official authority, who had 
‘no expectation of pay, and with limited sup- 
‘*plies or ammunition, should have obtained 
‘*such a victory over veteran troops.” 

In 1781, in the Autumn, Colonel Shelby 
served through a campaign, under General 
Francis Marion, the distinguished partisan 
chieftain of the South, who, at the close’ of the 
campaign, gave him most flattering testimonials. 
He was second in command, when the post at 
Fairlawn was carried and one hundred and 
fifty prisoners taken. 

Early in December, he left the army, there 
being then no active operations in contemplation, 
to take his seat in the North Carolina Assembly, 
of which, asI have related, he was a member. 

**In 1782,” says Mr. Flagg, ‘‘ General Shelby 
‘¢ was appointed one of the Commissioners to 
settle, the pre-emption claims of settlers, on 
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‘*the Cumberland, and to lay off the military 
‘*bounty-lands, in the vicinity of where Nash- 
‘*ville now stands. This service was rendered 
‘*during the Winter of 1782-3; and, in the en- 
“*suing Spring, he returned to Boonsborough, 
‘*Kentucky, where he married a daughter of 
‘*Captain Hart, one of the early settlers of the 
‘**dark and bloody ground.’ Here also he 
‘* settled upon his own soil, and remained upon 
‘it, peacefully pursuing the honorable occu- 
‘pation of a farmer, so far as the hostile In- 
‘*dians permitted, for forty-three years, and 
‘*until the period of his death. Kentucky was 
‘‘not formidably invaded by the Indians, after 
‘“‘the settlement, on the Kentucky-river, by 
‘¢General Shelby, in 1783, but reports of incur- 
‘sions were frequent.” 

In 1792, General Shelby was a member of the 
Convention which formed the first Constitution 
of the State of Kentucky, Congress having, on 
the first of June, of this year, admitted it into 
the Union. He had also been a member of sev- 
eral of the Conventions that had, previously, 
held sessions, to consider questions of high im- 
port, in relation to a separation from Virginia 
and other matters preliminary to their organi- 
zation as a State Government. 

General Shelby was the first Governor of 
Kentucky, having been elected in 1792, and 
serving until 1796, a period of four years, when 
he retired to private life. 

‘*In 1812,” says the aforenamed author, ‘‘when 
‘hostilities commenced with Great Britain, 
‘and our entire western frontier was menaced 
‘*by the savages, Governor Shelby was again 
‘* called to the Executive chair. The emergency 
‘*was such as to require the exercise of such 
‘‘nowers as he possessed; and he soon, by 
‘‘authority of the Legislature, organized a force 
‘*of four thousand volunteers which, in the Fall 
‘*of 1813, he led, in person, though then sixty- 
‘*three years of age. Reporting to the Com- 
‘‘mander-in-chief, General Harrison, he accom- 
‘* panied him to Canada, and participated in the 
‘*battle of the Thames, and shared in its glories.” 

His gallant conduct, in this his last battle, 
won for him the most flattering ackhowledg- 
ments from his superior officer, and from Presi- 
dent Madison. The Legislature of Kentucky 
also passed resolutions, recognizing his valua- 
ble services and meritorious conduct; and, sub- 
rn Congress gave him a vote of thanks 
and a gold medal. 

General Shelby was invited, by President 
Monroe, in 1817, to take charge of the War De- 
partment; but his advanced age and his love of 
private life induced him to decline the invita- 
tion. His last act, as a civilian, was to obtain, 
as-a Commissioner, in 1818, in conjunction with 
General Jackson, a cession, to the United States, 


of all the Chickasaw lands, within the bounda- 
ries of Kentucky and Tennessee. This was the 
last service, of a public nature, that he rendered 
to his country—the last official position he 
held. 

Nine of the States of our Union have mani- 
fested their respect for the memory of Governor 
Shelby by giving that honored name to as many 
Counties; while six of them have also given it, 
with some additions, to County-seats, Not less 
than seventeen post-offices bear it, thereby 
keeping fresh and green, in the memory of his 
countrymen, of the good, the gallant, Shelby, 
an honored name—the name of a distinguished 
western hero-statesman. 

The life of Governor Shelby was a most 
eventful one. Patriotic to the core and brave 
as the bravest, was the noble Shelby. He was 
without the vices, and possessed all the virtues, 
of the men of our early times. There isnot one 
of all the gallant band of our noble western pio- 
neers whom we would, with greater pride, pre- 
sent as an exemplar to the young men of the 
present generation, than the honored subject of 
this very imperfect sketch. The moral rectitude 
and purity of purpose which characterized his 


life, his great public services, his useful career, 


and his practical recognition of the claims of 
Religion upon him, render it eminently appro- 
priate that his name should be, as it is, in west- 
ern habitations, and on western lips, a ‘* house- 
**hold word.” 

Governor Isaac Shelby closed his earthly 
career on the banks of the romantic Kentucky, 
near Boonsborough, where the first settlement in 
the State was made. He died on the eighteenth 
of July, 1826, on the farm on which he settled, 
immediately after he entered into the married 
relation, in 1783, having reached the ‘‘ green 
‘‘old age of seventy-six years. The Christian 
‘*hero passed into the sleep of death with the 
‘‘calm lines of quiet peacefulness upon his 
‘countenance made enduring, while his spirit 
‘*doubtless floated happily on to a joyous 
“ awakening.” 


“ Peace to the just man’s memory: let it grow 
‘* Greener with years, and blossom with the flight 
‘*Of ages.” 


NEWARK, OHIO. J. 8. 


—The Sandemanian Church Society of Dan- 
bury is supposed to be the only one in America. 
Two of the lady members, Mrs. Hannah Wash- 
burn of Danbury and Mrs. Betsey Blackman 
of Bridgeport, have received invitations from 
o manne in Scotland to spend the Winter 
there. : 
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XIIl.— FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have beeo picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
“their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any 
- ofj them ‘are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—ED. 
His. Mac.) 5 fst a ia 


Tue CLEOPATRA’s BARGE.—In the month of 
May, in the year 1818, I was one day standing on 
~Crowninshield’s Wharf, in the town of Salem, 
gazing with deep interest on a brig which was 
ying there, and which, the year previous, had 
acquired no little celebrity, and had been looked 
upon with wonder and admiration by many 
thousands, in this country and in Europe. This 
vessel was known as Cleopatra’s Barge, built in 
Salem, for and under the immediate direction of 
Captain George Crowninshield. Sixmonths had 
hardly elapsed when, with colors flying, she 
entered the harbor of Salem, on her return from 
her triumphant trip, and was warmly welcomed 
by crowds of spectators on the wharves, and 
looked upon as ‘‘a thing of great joy and beau- 
‘*ty.” She now seemed neglected and forgotten. 
It is this brig, and not the famous barge in 
which the beautiful Queen of. Egypt proceeded 


down the Cydnus, to meet Mark Antony, that is 
the subject of this paper. 
Captain Crowninshield had been a sucvessful 


shipmaster and merchant. He acquired pro- 
perty, during the War of 1812, by the success 
of privateers which he commanded, or in which 
he was interested, and particularly by the 
Privateer-ship America, mounting twenty guns, 
which he commanded on several cruises. This | 
ship was singularly fortunate, having been | 
repeatedly chased by British frigates and seventy- 
fours, but always managed to escape, sometimes 
when apparently in the very jaws of the enemy. 
This was owing to the peculiar character of the 
ship, as well as to the skill of the commander. 

The America was originally a well-built and 
fast-sailing East Indiaman, of about four 
hundred tons. Soon after War was declared, 
her whole upper deck was removed. She be- 
came a corvette, and sat more lightly on the 
water. She was heavily sparred, with a flat 
bottom, a long floor, and a light draft of water, 
and, before the wind, could skim along over 
the surface of the ocean like a bird, but when 
close-hauled on a wind she was a failure, mak- 
ing much lee-way. 

The commanders of British ships-of-war well 
knew that American privateers, which were 
found swarming in every sea, were, almost with- 
out exception, ‘‘pilot-boat built,” and that 
‘working to windward ” was their strong point. 
Accordingly, they would use all possible means, 
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when falling in with one of these troublesome 
vessels, to obtain the weather-gauge, in which 
case the capture of the privateer was generally 
certain to follow. This experiment was often 
tried on the America. But Captain Crownin- 
shield was as anxious to get to leeward as John 
Bull was to get to windward, and of course 
found no difficulty in accomplishing his object. 
When fairly under the lee of the British frigate, 
and even if within long range of her guns, the 
America, to the great surprise of the Englishman, 
hoisted the American flag, at her peak; fired a 
gun defiantly to windward; and was suddenly 
seen running off, dead before the wind, under a 
cloud of canvas, with studdingsails ‘‘alow and 
“aloft” on both sides. But the exultation of the 
pursuer, who now felt sure of a prize, was 
changed to mortification and disgust as the 
privateer rapidly increased the distance between 
them and was hull down ahead in a few hours! 

The privateer America returned from her last 
cruise, in the month of April, 1815. This 
vessel was one of the most formidable and 
successful armed ships fitted out from this 
country during the War. It is said that, in 
her several cruises, she cleared to her owners 
upward of six hundred thousand dollars, not- 
withstanding many of her prizes were recaptured 
before reaching an American port. 

Captain Crowninshield was a man of a com- 
manding presence and a generous heart, of un- 
daunted courage, and thoroughly master of 
everything pertaining to nautical matters and 
commerce. It is hardly necessary to say that, 
in Salem, his energy, intelligence, and liberal 
spirit were appreciated; and he was respected 
accordingly. He was never married; and, 
having no domestic ties, took delight in cruis- 
ing on salt-water, with which he had been 
familiar from childhood, and where he felt per- 
fectly at home. Previous to the War of 1812, 
he owned a fine sailboat of large size and com- 
pletely decked. In this yacht, he was wont to 
cruise round the harbor, enter the bay, and visit 
different ports, according to his inclination. 
After a spell of inclement weather,,in the winter- 
season, he would load his little vessel with 
provisions and clothing, and taking on board a 
few men, in addition to his regular crew, run 
outside and cruise in the bay, day after day, 
to carry aid and comfort to vessels in distress, 
bound to some port on the coast. He loved the 
sea and those who were on it. He knew the 
importance of a helping hand, in time of need, 
and gladly extended it. 

When the unfortunate battle between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon took place, on the 
first of. June, 1813, in Massachusetts Bay, and 
‘*the unlucky ship” was captured by the enemy 
and carried into Halifax, the remains of the 
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brave Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow 
—both killed in the action—were interred with 
the usual naval honors. At this time, Captain 
Crowinshield, with a generous feeling which, 
every true patriot must admire, conceived the 
project of chartering a vessel, at his own ex- 
pense, and proceeding to Halifax, to bring home 
the bodies of the naval officers. He procured 
from the Navy Department at Washington, 
official documents authorizing a flag of truce, 
and embarked in the brig Henry, on his noble 
enterprise, accompanied by twelve shipmasters, 
who composed the crew of his vessel. On 
arriving at Halifax, Captain Crowninshield was 
treated with respect by the authorities, and his 
mission was successful. He returned to Salem, 
on the eighteenth of August, with his precious 
freight ; and the remains of those heroic officers 
were interred in Salem, with the funeral honors 
to which they were entitled by their gallant 
conduct. 

In the year 1816, Captain Crowninshield 
having formed a design to make a pleasure-trip 
to the Mediterranean, undertook to build a 
vessel to suit himself; one every way fitting to 
carry ‘‘ Cesar and his fortunes” across the seas. 


He consulted eminent shipbuilders, and finally 
adopted a model, designed by R. Becket of 
Salem, a noted shipbuilder in those days, which, 
it was confidently predicted, would combine 
the qualities of a fast seaboat with comfort, 


strength, safety, and elegance. No skill or 
expense were spared in the materials or con- 
struction of this vessel; and when it left the 
hands of the builder, it was truly a marvel to 
behold. For a voyage of pleasure, it was as 
complete a vessel, in every respect, as had ever 
been seen in this part of the world. The beau 
ideal of the owner was realized. 

The Cleopatra’s Barge, a high-sounding name, 
was about two hundred tons burden. She was 
rigged in an unusual and remarkably neat and 
beautiful style, as an hermaphrodite brig. She 
was elegantly painted; and the decorations on 
her stern and cutwater were conceived in 
exquisite taste and admirably executed. The 
accommodations beneath the deck were spacious, 
and fitted up in a manner truly magnificent. 
The principal apartment, or grand saloon, was 
especially worthy of admiration. It was 
finished and furnished in a style of almost 
oriental splendor. Its dimensions were nineteen 
by twenty feet; and it was lined, on all sides, 
with the richest polished mahogany, inlaid with 
various kinds of ornamental wood. The settees 
and chairs were of ingenious workmanship, 
with backs modeled from the ancient lyre; and 
the seats were covered with crimson silk velvet, 
bordered with wide edgings of gold lace; a large 
and costly mirror, richly framed, at each end of 
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the saloon; and a superb chandelier, manu- 
factured for the occasion, suspended over the 
centre of the apartment, gave a richness of 
effect which had never been equaled in vessels 
of any description, in those days, when steam- 
packets, like gorgeous palaces, in size and 
decorations, were not even dreamed of. The 
steward’s apartment and the cooking apparatus 
were models in their way, and furnished with 
everything requisite to enable that important 
functionary to display his culinary skill, and lay 
a table in a style of almost regal splendor. 

When this vessel was completed and lying at 
the wharf, she excited unbounded curiosity. 
Her fame extended far and wide. Crowds of 
people, not only residents of Salem, but of the 
neighboring towns, visited and admired this 
beautiful specimen of naval architecture and her: 
sumptuous accommodations. It is said that 
eighteen hundre@ ladies, attracted by curiosity, 
boarded this yacht, in one day, and were 
charmed with the elegance displayed and the 
courtesy of the officers. 

It was in this gem of a vessel, profusely pro- 
vided with everything which could be devised 
for comfort and luxury, that Captain George 
Crowninshield undertook a voyage to ports in 
the Mediterranean, for pleasure, observation, 
and improvement. He engaged a relative, on 
whose skill and judgment he could rely, to act 
as Sailing-master, in order to relieve himself of 
all trouble and responsibility. The other 
officers were men of tried worth and experience; 
and the crew, comparatively few in number, 
were selected from the hundreds of seamen who 
thronged the wharf, anxious to be employed, 
and were all young and ambitious, active and 
intelligent. Accompanied by a few friends, to 
charm away the gloom of solitude, Captain 
Crowninshield embarked and sailed from Salem 
on the thirtieth day of March, 1817. 

On the passage across the Atlantic, he touched 
at the Azores, and astonished and charmed, by 
the magnificence of his vessel, the simple in- 
habitants of Fayal; and, on the first of May, he 
arrived at Madeira, where he was kindly wel- 
comed, and treated by the authorities with 
respect and hospitality. After a stay of a few 
weeks, on this beautiful island, he proceeded 
on his cruise, and visited Gibraltar, Carthagena, 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Toulon, Genoa, Naples, 
Civita Vecchia, and other ports in the Medi- 
terranean, examining much which was curious 
and interesting, in nature and art, and exercising 
the most unbounded hospitality towards all who 
visited the vessel, attracted by her graceful 
proportions and elegant appearance, and the 
report of the magnificence of her equipments. 

Wherever the Cleopatra’s Barge appeared, the 
owner and his friends met with the warmest. 
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welcome from the authorities and the people, 
and were treated with the greatest consideration 
and respect. The brig was visited by persons 
of the highest rank; and multitudes, of all 
classes, freely availed themselves of the general 
permission to board the vessel and examine the 
accommodations. They were all charmed with 
what they saw, and with the kind manner in 
which they were received, and the urbane 
deportment of the owner and the other persons 
on board. 

In Barcelona, Castanos, the Captain-general 
of the Province, with all his suite and other 
noblemen, visited the yacht and were sumptu- 
ously entertained. During the few days while 
the vessel remained in port, it was computed 
that twenty thousand persons, of both sexes and 
all conditions, went on board. Indeed, Captain 
Crowniushield was, in a manner, compelled to 
leave the harbor sooner than he intended or 
wished, in consequence of the rush of people to 
tread the deck and examine the cabin of this 
wonderful curiosity! When the brig left the 
port, boats followed, laden with men, women 
and children, imploring the Captain to return 
and allow them to come on board the vessel and 

tify their longings to examine her interior. 

* While the COleopatra’s Barge was at Civita 
Vecchia, the seaport of Rome, the curiosity of 
the Sovereign Pontiff was excited in relation to 
the floating wonder and her unwonted mission. 
He accepted an invitation to visit her, and was 
accompanied by many dignitaries of the Church 
and other persons of distinction. 

Indeed, the appearance of the Cleopatra’s Barge, 
in any port of the Mediterranean, seemed a 
signal for jubilee and rejoicing. The effect of 
her presence was magical. Captain Crownin- 
shield had abundant reason to be proud of his 
yacht, and to rejoice in having undertaken the 
trip across the water. And, while he realized 
all the gratification he anticipated from his 
cruise, the darling wish of his heart to gratify 
others was also realized. 

Captain Crowninshield was absent from this 
country about six months, four of which were 
passed in visiting places and examining objects 
of interest in the Mediterranean. He returned 
to Salem, on the fourth of October, 1817, per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of his expedition. 
He announced his intention to make, in the 
course of the next season, another trip across 
the Atlantic, pass through the English Channel, 
the North Sea, the Cattegat, Baltic, and Gulf of 
Finland, to St. Petersburg, stopping at the 
principal ports on the route. 

The Cleopatra’s Barge proved everything the 
owner could wish, and indeed surpassed, in ex- 
cellence, his expectations. He found the accom- 
modations on board so well suited to his taste 
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and adapted to his convenience and comfort, 
that he was unwilling to abandon them for the 
most luxurious lodgings on shore. The bri 
was securely moored alongside the wharf; an 
there he established his home. 

But the ‘‘ vanity of human wishes” has often 
been said and sung. Captain Crowninshield 
never departed on another earthly cruise. In 
less than six weeks after his return from the 
Mediterranean, and while reposing in the saloon 
of the Cleopatra’s Barge, apparently in the full 
enjoyment of health, with a prospect of many 
years of prosperity and usefulness, he was struck 
with apoplexy, and died on board his beautiful 
yacht.—John 8. Sleeper, in The Salem Gaz- 
ette. 


CaLrFoRNIA CLIpPeRS.—In an article in your 
paper, upon the growth of California, you men- 
tion the ship John Bertram, which sailed from 
Boston, on the tenth of January, 1851, (with 
freight at one dollar per foot, ) as having been the 
first clipper built for the California trade. But, 
from evidence before me, I find that the clipper 
ship, White Squall, sailed from New York on the 
fifth of September, 1850, before the keel of the 
the J. B. was laid ; and, at the time of her sailing, 
the W. 8. was discharging cargo, in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The rates of freight by this ship ranged from 
one dollar and fifty cents up to three dollars and 
fifty cents per cubic foot, her freight list amount- 
ing to seventy-two thousand dollars, and this, 
too, for a vessel of one thousand, one hundred, 
and nineteen tons burthen. As evidence of the 
promptness of California merchants of those 
days, I would state that, in spite of the assertions 
of the croakers ‘‘ that the rates of freight were so 
‘*high that not half of it would be called for,” 
the amount of thirty thousand dollars was on 
the way to the Philadelphia owners, before the 
ship was fairly docked; and every dollar of the 
full freight-list was collected, without trouble. 

The California clippers were, at first, thought 
too large for hasty dispatch; but the heavy 
expenses of wharfage, amounting to fifty dollars 
or seventy-five dollars per day, soon prompted 
a way to manage them; and when, at later date, 
the three-decker ship, 7rade Wind, came along, 
with ‘three thousand, three hundred, and fifty 
tons measurement freight, the whole cargo was 
delivered, the ship ballasted with some eight 
hundred tons of ballast, and while the steve- 
dores were yet stowing some freighted hides, 
she was passing through the Golden Gate, out- 
ward bound, in just nine days from her arrival. 

Yet better still was the dispatch of the clipper, 
Messenger, by the same consignees. This ship 
arrived on Morday afternoon, the twenty-first of 
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July, 1854 ; and, at midnight, on Wednesday, her 


consignee, from his position on the kelson, saw 
the last package, of one thousand, eight hundred, 
and fifty tons of measurement freight, hoisted 
from the hold, while the ballast was tumbling 
down the fore and after hatches. Thursday 
afternoon found the ship ballasted with 
six hundred and fifty tons of ballast, a new 
crew on board, and otherwise ready for sea; 
and, on Friday ry | she was heading for 
China, and passed the Golden Gate, just three 
and a half days from the time she dropped 
anchor. I have never heard of this time bein 
beaten, though the White Squall, on the secon 
tle cleared the heads, outward bound, in 
five days from arrival. 

The cargoes of some of these clipper-ships 

id handsome profits; and I may mention the 
White Squall, which arrived on the twenty-third 
August, 1853, with invoice of eighty-three 
thousand dollars, and the Messenger, in October, 
with one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
both invoices on same owners’ account. The 
former realized one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars, the latter two hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars; and the November mail 
carried the final account-sales and remittances 
to Philadelphia, while the consignees were con- 
tent with their allowed commission of ten per 
cent, amounting to thirty-seven thousand 
dollars. These figures sound large now-a-days, 
and were hardly believed at that time, if I may 
judge from the fact that when we sent to insure 
our commissions on the Zrade Wind, (then on 
the way from New York,) amounting, prospec- 
tively, to thirty thousand dollars, it took three 
Boston offices to insure a California commission- 
merchant’s commission on a single ship. 

Prices for merchandise were well up in 1853; 
but purchasers worked on good nerve. Flour 
was quoted at forty dollars in smail lots, 
and we sold a two thousand, eight hundred 
barrel-lot at twenty-eight dollars per barrel; 
and, at another time, sold, ‘‘to arrive,” four 
thousand barrels, although the ship had hardly 
left New York at the time. The inspectors’ 
marks, for inferior quality, ‘‘B” and ‘‘ BB,” 
were said to mean ‘‘ bad” and ‘‘bloody bad ;” 
yet an invoice which reached us from New 
York, via Shanghae, a pretty hard lot, was 
quickly snatched up at thirty dollars for bad, 
and twenty-five dollars for other brands. But 
the best sale I ever made, was of an invoice of 

rovisions, ‘‘to arrive,” amounting to one 

undred thousand dollars, —say hams at twenty- 
four cents, bacon at twenty-five cents, and 
shoulders at twenty-two cents, purchased by 
one concern, and promptly paid for, on delivery. 
‘ In the earlier days of 1850, to watch for cus- 
tomers, by the night boat, from Sacramento, 
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landing near the store, one was obliged to be 
up at early dawn; and as I was once so watch- 
ing, beside an invoice of several barrels of 
common white beans, I was addressed with, 
‘* Well, neighbor, how’s beans?’ The price was 
doubtful; yet I risked the answer, ‘‘ Sixteen 
“‘cents per pound.” When, however, my cus- 
tomer ordered up the whole lot, at my guess price, 
I wondered which of us was the early bird and 
which the worm, and began to think that I had 
been ‘‘ flanked on beans,” even at that price. 
Such barter as I have referred to would natu- 
rally lead to the opinion, that trading, in the 
early days of California, was risky business; 
but I can testify, from a long experience, that 
the merchants and jobbers of San Francisco 
have always compared most favorably ‘‘ with 
‘*the best in the land;” and, among the resi- 
dent merchants and the bankers, there exist- 
ed a degree of confidence seldom to be found 
elsewhere. On one occasion, my constituents 
wanted a large remittance, and calling upon 
our bankers, P. B. & Co., I asked if I could get 
fifty thousand dollars over our deposit, to remit by 
next mail; and the answer was, ‘‘ Yes, sir, one 
‘*hundred thousand dollars, if you wish for it ;” 
and when offering to give security, I was told, 
‘* We only want your fe on us for the amount 
‘‘you wish for.” I gave it for an overdraft of 
eighty thousand dollars; but, by hurrying sales, 
soon settled the account. Ata later date, when 
a run was made upor that bank, the deposit of 
the firm was allowed to remain, ‘‘and run the 
‘chance of failure;” and, although it resulted 
in a loss of several thousand dollars, it was 
worth it, to know that ‘‘one good turn deserved 
‘‘another.” ‘And again, when I received a 
letter of introduction from another California 
banker, to one in New York, authorizing him 
to cash any draft that I would put my name to, 
I have thought, where else but in California did 
ever such friendly relations in business exist? F. 


MIDDLETON, MassacuuseTts.—In 1820, Mr. 
Oliver Perkins began to make a record of all 
the deaths that occurred in this town; and, since 
his death, in 1851, his daughter, Mrs. Richard- 
son, has continued this list up to the present 
time, fifty-three years. 

The whole number that have died, during this 
time, is five hundred and eighty-seven. Up to 
1850, there were three hundred and thirty-two 
deaths; and, for the last twenty-three years, two 
hundred and fifty-five deaths; making the aver- 
age, a fraction over eleven, for the first thirty 
years, and only about the same for the last 
twenty-three years, while the population in the 
last fifty years was doubled. 
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' As figures will not lie, we must conclude that 
every generation in this town grows stronger, 
so that those old, open fire-places, unplastered 
rooms, the meeting-house without a stove or 
furnace, and the doors and windows rattling in 
the wind, above the preacher’s voice, were not 
so healthy, afterall. Now the church must be 
kept at summer-heat; and no house is fit to live 
in, unless it is well plastered and furnished 
with a good, warming apparatus; while the long, 
hard day’s work has given place to a short and 
easy one. If tae fare of former generations was 
more simple than our’s, and more healthy, where 
‘have we gained upon them, except in keepin 
ourselves better protected from the cold, an 
the exposure, incident to a hard-working people? 

These statistics reveal to us, that the notion 
held by our fathers, respecting their children 
dying of consumption from heated rooms and 
overmuch care, was erroneous; and that every 

neration is not growing weaker, as they fully 

Believed. We do not believe this town to be 
an exception ; but that, throughout the country, 
carefully-kept records will reveal the same facts. 

Salem Gacette | 





A PreuistToric SkuLt Due out oF THE HEART 
OF THE ComsTocK Lopg.—In the large cabinet 
of specimens of ore, minerals, and miscellaneous 
curiosities, at the Palace Saloon, inthis city, is 
to be seen an ancient human skull, which is a 

at curiosity. The skull was found at the 
Ophir dump, during the palmy days, in the his- 


tory of that mine, by Judge A. W. (Sandy) 
Baldwin, killed some years since, by a terrible 


railroad accident, in California. The Judge 

icked it up, as it rolled down towards his feet, 
rom a car load of ore dumped by aminer. Itis 
is labelled as having been taken out five hundred 
feet below the surface; but from what portion of 
the lead it came can never be certainly known, 
most likely from some drift, at no great depth 
from the surface. Although the facial bones 
are gone, the remainder of the skull is entire. 
It is coated over with a shell of gray mineral 
matter; and, where this is peeled off, the sub- 
stance beneath is quite black, and presents the 
appearance of having been stained by sulphuret 
of silver. The outer shell appears to be silver 
ore. So confident was Judge Baldwin that this 
at least was silver, that he offered to bet 
one hundred dollars that it would as- 
say at the rate of sixty-five dollars per ton. 
If there be a skull,anywhere on the Pacific coast, 
belonging to prehistoric man, this must be that 
skull. It is certainly of a very unusual and 
peculiar shape. It is very short, from base to 
summit, and exceedingly broad ,between the 
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ears; indeed, it bulges out wonderfully in the 
region of the ears. No one capable of giving 
an opinion in regard to the age of the skull has 
ever examined it. The fact of its being dug 
out of the heart of the Comstock-lode makes it 
an object of more than usual interest, whether 
or not it may contain silver. Although the 
skull has been in the saloon for some years, we 
are not aware that particular mention has before 
been made of it.— Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE DrrEcToRY.—The 
eighty-seventh volume of the New York City Di- 
rectory, for 1873-4, contains two hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand, one hundred, and sixty- 
one names. The increase of last year, over the 
preceding one, was sixty-one pages and ten thou- 
sand names ; the increase this year over tue last, is 
one hundred and six pages and seventeen thou- 
sand names. This shows a very large increase 
of population—at least of seventy-five thousand, 


‘if it be assumed that each name represents five 


persons, which has been found to be a nearly 
correct estimate. 

In glancing over this volume, one is amused 
at some of the singular names that appear be- 
tween its covers. For instance, there are fifteen 
Frames, but no pictures, two Pickups, one 
Pickles, one Ship, three Crews, forty-three Hale, 
three Hearty, five Sick, one Tosick, two Well, 
eight Weller, and one Twogood. Then there 
are three Noahs and one Ark, three Furs, one 
Feather, twenty-six Shepherds, thirteen Flocks, 
sixty-three Lambs, three Pilgrims with six Staffs, 
one Car and six Drivers, two Mean and two 
Lovely, five Constables with one Clubb, two 
Jurys and six Foreman, six Pastors and forty 
Churches. There may also be found nine Ca- 
narys and thirty Singers, one Dollar and two 
Shillings, one Bowels, fifteen Houses, one Roof, 
and three Leaks, two Lawyers, five Learned and 
five Nott, eighty Parsons, two Fast, two Slow, 
one Sly, one Fat, and ten Loud, two Hens, one 
Chick and one Duck, three Clocks and three 
Hands, eighteen Christians, two Sinners and a 
Devil, one Scow and four Sailers. The Smith 
family are very well represented, as that favor- 
ite name appears over two thousand, three hun- 
dred times, while that of Jones is printed over 
six hundred times. The Mc’s occupy one hun- 
dred columns, and the O’s twenty columns. 
The name of Washington appears nine times, 
Andrew Jackson’s seven times, John Hancock 
and John Quincy Adams each twice.— Tribune. 


—Iowa-city has sold its public library, and 
is now going to invest in a theatre. 
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XIV.—NOTES. 
Lone IsLAND, AND THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A letter from John Lloyd, Jr. to the Supervisors of 
Queen’s-county, N. Y. * 


QueEENs VituaGE,t Novr. 15, 1784. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Since I was at Jamaica at the meeting of the 
Supervisors for Queens County, I have made a 
very exact calculation of the ability of Queens 
Village compared with its former situation, and 
am fully [of] the opinion it will not bear a 
valuation of more than one third [what] it was 
at before the war. 

I have no doubt you would be of the same 
opinion, were you to be on the spot and view 
the horrid waste and depredation committed 
by a vindictive and cruel enemy. 

Our timber and fences are all gone and our 
buildings except the house I live in, entirely out 
of repair, so much so, as to be unfit for the re- 
ception of tenants. Being well assured you will 
do justice to the Proprietors, shall not add but 
that I am Gentlemen 

Your Most Obedient 
Humble Servant 


Joun Luioyp Jn*. 


P. 8. I should have waited on you in per- 
son did not the state of my affairs, after a fort- 
night’s absence require me to be at home. 


[Endorsed | 
To THE GENTLEMEN, SUPERVISORS FOR QUEENS 
County, at Mr. HrncuMman’s JAMAICA, 


DEFENCE OF QUEBEC IN 1775-6, AND ITs 
RESULTS.—General Carleton’s defence of Quebec 
(besieged by two armies of American rebels, 
possessed of the whole province of Canada with- 
out, and amply provided with all munitions of 
war) when duly considered, is as great a coup de 
maitre, as any extant, in ancient or modern 
history. Having only a few merchants, inhabi- 
tants some of whom were disaffected, an handfui 
of brave sailors from the transports, with a less 
number of the Royal Emigrants, His Excellency 
(contrary to all probability of success) deter- 
mined to defend the place: to the last: and, 
although it was vigorously assaulted on all sides, 
at break of day, the first of January, 1776, yet, 
with a resolution and fortitude unparalleled, 
the assailants were repulsed with great loss, 
Montgomery their leader slain, and Arnold 


* From the Original in possession of J.T. Bowne,Glen Cove, L. I. 
t Now Lloyd’s Neck. 
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(second in command) wounded. However the 
siege and blockade were continued ghrough a 
very severe Winter, the little garris®h pressed 
with hunger, cold, fatigues, and every distress 
attendant on such desperate undertakings, till 
about the sixth of May, when part of the Twenty- 
ninth Regiment landed from England. The 
General having refreshed about two hundred of 
them (like Cesar, who thought it better to fall 
on the enemy at Arminium with a few, than 
wait a reinforcement of troops) sallied out at 
their head; drove the rebels entirely from their 
works, who were so affrighted, that they not 
only left all their cannon and stores behind, but 
even their dinners! and fled to Montreal nigh 
sixty leagues; from whence they were soon dis- 
lodged and driven out of the province! 

An officer of penetration will quickly discern 
what anxieties of mind, apprehensions of dis- 
trust, must have continually agitated the 
Governor’s breast, from such a mixed garrison, 
strangers to one another, and without any con- 
fidence in themselves or neighbors! but will 
rate his talent of uniting this motley body, 
keeping them so long unanimously together to 
persevere in and persist, through dangers, 
scarcity, and hardship (which was not their 
business to encounter) among the first qualifi- 
cations of a great Captain. 

In justice to the Governor’s whole conduct, 
during this most unparalleled defence, the world 
must acknowledge, that had Quebec been taken, 
the small garrison then in Boston could never 
have extricated itself, as all Canada would have 
joined in the rebellion, and poured her thousands 
into New England, towards the finishing stroke! 
the consequence of which could have been no less 
than the total loss of America! Great Britain 
stands therefore indebted to Carleton, alone, for 
the possessions she at present retains in this vast 
continent.—Military Collections and Remarks, 
Published by Major Donkin, (New York, Printed 
by Hugh Gaine, 1777) pages 152-154. 


Tae Ware Faminy—A FRAGMENT—WIL- 
LIAM Wurre was born in Norfolk, England, in 
1610. He emigrated to Ipswich, Mass., in 
1635; and removed, the same year, to New- 
bury, Mass. ; and died September 28, 1690. 

His son, Joun, was born 1639-40; and died 
January 1, 1668-9. 

John had a son, Jonn, b. March 8, 1664-5, 
who died November 20, 1724. 

The second John had a son NicHo.as, b. 
December 4, 1698, who died October 7, 1782. 

Nicholas had a son Noaun, b. February 15, 1725; 
married Sarah Sweat—; and.d. March 20, 1788. 

| Their children were 
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NATHANIEL b. April 10, 1752. 


1. 

2. Japs, b. May 26, 1754. 

8. ‘Aprils, b. August 18, 1756. 

4, Nicnonas, b. May 22, 1759 and d. May 8, 
1813 


5. Saran, b. September 5, 1761. 

6. Anna, b. October 30, 1764. 

7. Joun 8., b. January 1, 1768. 

8. Hannan, b. December 30, 1772; and 

9. WiiuiaM, b. May 1, 1777. 

Nicuoxas (b. 1759) married Deborah Ford, 
and had ch. Anna, b. in Bradford, Vermont, 
December 21,1790; and Noan, b. July 11, 17938, 

Anna m. Sylvester Slafter; and 

Noan m. Fanny Moore, at Lancaster, New 
Hampshire, February 14, 1815; and had ch. 

1. ry A., b. at Thetford, Vermont, March 
21, 1818; 

j 2. Nicnouas A. b. at Thetford, February 26, 
819; 

8. CHARLOTTE, b. at Vernon, N. Y., January 
29, 1821. 

4, Wiutam, b. at Vernon, N. Y., December 
5, 1822; 

5. Desoran A., b. at Lenox, N.Y., February 
8, 1826; 

6. Noau b. at Westmoreland, N. Y., February 
18, 1828; 


7. SopHronia, b. at Utica, N. Y., July 6, 
1829; 

8, Louisa, b. at Utica, N. Y., Sept 4, 1831; 

9. Frances, b. at Utica, N. Y., May 29, 1834. 


- Norse. Doubtless the first four generations 
above, William, John, John and Nicholas, had 
other children not here recorded. 


XV.— QUERIES. ° 


Miurtra, ry CotontraL New Yorx.— Was there 
a Colonial Militia, in New York, prior to the 
War of the Revolution? If so, was it uniformed, 
or only such as the more recent, ununiformed 
crowds of boys and men? If it was uniformed, 
what was the uniform ? 


New York Ciry. E. C. 


‘“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF 
‘*LIBERTY.”’—I have sought, fomany years, but 
in vain, for the origin of this phrase. I cannot 
find, in literature, any use of it. Every one is 
familiar with it, colloquially, however. My in- 
quiries have been made to the best read men 
and scholars of New England, including Sparks, 
Everett, ete., political men—in fact, all classes, 
literate and illiterate. Can you help me, in any 


either of its probable origin or of its use? 
\Seesenr, Mass. ; J. B. 
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** KIssING-BRIDGE.”—Can your readers, or 
any of them, inform me what this noted land- 
mark was; where it was; and why it was thus 
named ? 


New York City Up-Town. 


XVI.—REPLIES. 


THE First Daty In Cutcaco.—[H. M., LIT, i, 
241.] In reply to the extract from Round’s 
Printer’ s ane in our number for April, 
1878, we give the following extract of a letter 
written to us by Hon. Jonn Wentworth, of 
Chicago, Illinois: 


‘*Cutcaco, Inus. 2 June, 1873. 
* * * * * * * * * 


‘**T arrived in Chicago, 25 October, 1836. 

‘‘There were then three weekly papers pub- 
‘lished. 

‘*Hooper Warren published one. It was 
‘*whig in its politics with abolition proclivities. 
‘*T think the name was the Commercial Adver- 
‘‘tiser. Mr Warren not long thereafter dis- 
‘*continued it & moved to Henry Co, in this 
‘State, became a leading abolitionist & died 
‘several years since. I think he afterwards 
‘*published an abolition paper at or near his 
‘* residence. 

‘*Thomas O Davis published the Chicago 
‘* American. But it was edited by William 
‘* Stewart an Attorney at Law in this city. At 
‘*what time Mr Davis discontinued his connec- 
‘*tion with the American, I do not remember. 
‘*But it eventually fell into Mr Stewart’s hands. 
‘*He was appointed by President Harrison Post 
‘*Master &, after his death, the American sup- 
‘*norted the administration of Mr Tyler & the 
‘‘friends of Mr Clay established a separate 
‘‘organ. 

‘*T think the first whig Daily paper in Chicago 
‘*was called the Chicago Express & I also think 
‘“‘that W. W. Brackett was the Editor. Mr 
‘* Brackett now lives in New York City & Mr 
‘Stewart in Binghampton, N York. The pres- 
‘‘ent Chicago Journal is the oldest continuous 
“daily paper in Chicago, but thete were daily 
‘* papers before it. As I lost all my old papers 
‘* by the fire I have now no means of refreshing 
‘*my memory on this point. I advise you to 
‘*write to Mr Stewart & Mr Brackett. 

‘* John Calhoun was publishing the Ohicago 
‘* Democrat when I came here. I commenced 
‘(writing for it in November 1886 & it soon 
‘*came into my possession; but I was not a 
‘* practical printer & had never been in business 
“of any kind before, having graduated at 
‘*Dartmouth College N H in that year at the 
“age of 21. 
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‘*T started a Daily Democrat in the spring of 
‘¢1840 & the whig party did the same. But 
“*which was started first I cannot say now. I 
‘*discontinued the Daily Democrat in the fall 
‘* of 1841. But I revived it in a year or two 
‘* afterwards, as I was a candidate for Congress 
‘*in 1843 & was elected eight years insuccession, 
‘*& I think the Chicago Sonsoes was the only 
‘* democratical Daily during that time. I pub- 
‘*lished the Democrat a few months short of 
‘*twenty five years, during which time I was in 
‘* Congress ten years & Mayor of Chicago two 
‘‘vears. I have been in Congress two years 
‘*since, making twelve in all. 

‘*T regret that I cannot answer your questions 


‘*more definitely. 


‘*Respectfully Yrs 
‘“‘Toun WENTWORTH | 


‘* Henry B. Dawson Esq ” | 


GENERALS Brace, D. H. H1i1, anv Pox, C. 
8. A.—[(H. M., ITI, i., 119, 120.] In the Mag- 
azine for February, 1872, we published, among 
our Notes, the following letter from General D. 
H. Hill to General Breckinridge, purporting to 
‘be descriptive of certain matters in the Confed- 
erate States’ ‘‘Army of the Tennessee,” which 
were producing great dissatisfaction : 


‘*CHARLOTTE, N. C 


“Oct® 26% 1863. 
** GENERAL 


‘*T reached home on the 24% &I expect to 
‘‘remain until I heer from Richmond I met 
‘Gen: Polk at Atlanta, who professed much 
‘‘friendship & kindness. I regret that I spoke 
‘‘unkindly of him in regard to the coalition 
‘‘Bragg proposed. I am satisfied that Polk is 
‘‘too much of a man to make a compromise. 
‘‘The plan was to make me responsible for 
‘* Polk’s supposed delinquency & give Pember- 
‘ton the Corps. Polk’s manliness and P’s sense 
‘‘of propriety defeated the scheme. Bragg’s 
‘* great object was to please the President & at 
‘«the same time account to the country for his 
‘‘failure. It pained me inexpressibly to part 
‘* with the Corps & to be absent from the stir- 
‘‘ring incidents of the campaign. But it is all 
‘right. I hope that you may remain perma- 
‘‘nently in charge of the Corps. It is reported 
‘that Rosecrants has been relieved and Grant 
‘placed in charge. If so, you will have heavy 
“‘odds against you as Grant will unite his Army 
“tothatofR. Surely, Johnston will be brought 
‘*up to command at Chattanooga. It cant be 
‘possible that the destiny of the South will 
‘still be committed to Bragg. Will always be 
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‘*glad to hear from you. I write now, not 
‘*merely out of friendship, but to ask that you 
‘*will forget what I said about the- coalition. 
‘*Please mention the matter to Gen' Cleburne 
‘“*& tell him that I am now convinced that 
‘*Gen' Polk never became a party to it & that 
‘* Pemberton also declined, when he found the 
‘* Division Commanders adverse to him. 
‘*May great success & happiness attend you 
‘* Yours truly 
“D. H. Huw. 

‘*Maj. Gen' BRECKINRIDGE” 


On receiving a copy of the Magazine con- 
taining this letter, General Bragg addressed a 
letter to Mr. Davis, enclosing therein a copy 
of General Hill’s letter, and received the follow- 


: ing reply: 


‘*‘ MEMPHIS 


66 29% June 1872 
‘*Gen' B. Braae. 


‘¢My DEAR Sir: 


‘* Yours of 27% inst received—In regard to the 
‘*main facts of the case to which you refer my 
‘¢ recollection is quite distinct— 

‘Gen! Pemberton left by the fall of Vicks- 
‘*burg without a command, reported at Rich- 
‘‘mond for duty as soon as his exchange 
‘‘permitted him to do so, I then, as now, held 
‘him in high estimation and regarded him as 
‘‘an officer most unjustly censured. Being 
‘‘about to visit the army under your command, 
‘*T invited Gen' Pemberton to accompany me 
‘‘ under the hope that some duty appropriate to 
‘*his rank might be found and his desire for ac- 
‘* tive service be gratified—After reachingy our 
‘*H, Qr*. and when the painful fact had been 
‘‘realized, as was manifest in the Council held 
‘¢ with the senior officers, that there was not the 
‘*harmony and subordination essential to suc- 
‘cess. My thoughts were directed to the 
‘changes which the good of the service requir- 
‘ted. You had previous to the meeting request- 
‘¢ed to be relieved, and the answer to that re- 
‘¢ quest had been delayed. The conference sat- 
‘¢isfied me that no change for the better could 
‘¢be made in the commander of the Army. 

‘‘That decision made it necessary to consider 
‘other changes, and I found then as on other 
‘‘occasions that your views and recommenda- 
‘*tions rested on facts which had been develop- 
‘‘ed and pointed only to the efficiency of the 
‘¢ Army as the object. 

‘*Thus when I enquired whether Gen' Pem- 
‘*berton could be advantageously employed, you 
‘*said you would have to make inquiry before 
‘expressing an opinion. Not that you esteem- 
‘ted him less than I did,- but that notwith- 
‘¢standing your confidence in his worth and 
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‘‘your personal attachment to him, you did 
‘‘not wish him to be assigned to a command 
‘tin that Army unless he would be acceptable 
‘to the troops. Subsequently you informed 
‘¢me that after consultation with officers you 
‘*thought it would not be advisable to carry 
‘tout my suggestion. Having recently assigned 
‘tan officer * to the command of a corps in that 
‘* army who had not previously served with it 
‘‘or been applied for by you, and the result 
‘*having proved unsatisfactory I had no dis- 
‘* position to repeat the experiment. 

‘“‘The subsequent conduct of Gen! Pember- 
‘**ton in resigning his commission as Lt. Gen! 
‘¢when he found there was no corps for him, 
‘‘and applying for duty in his Army rank as 
**Lieut. Colonel of Artillery maintains my 
‘* opinion of bis zeal and soldierly spirit. 


‘* Very respectfully & truly yours 
‘¢ JEFFERSON Davis.” 


The readers of the Magazine will find in this 
letter much which will reveal the hitherto hid- 
den things of that Campaign; and we have 
pleasure in bringing it from our collections and 
laying it before them. 

H. B. D. 


Morrisania, New York Ciry. 


Tue Prierm Fatuers.—[H. M., LIT. i. 245, 
251.] The Pilgrims were a much faster set than 
your Magazine for April, 1878, make them out 
to have been, they having reached Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, not 1680, as you state, on pages 
245 and 251. 

DeExTER A. HAWKINS. 
New York Crry. 


[NorTE To THE ABOVE.—It is fair to suppose 
that both the venerable Samuel G. Drake and 
the Magazine knew the date when the Pilgrims 
settled Plymouth; and that the errors referred 
were occasioned by either slips of the pen or 
errors of the workmen. At this distance of 
time, we cannot determine where the mistakes 
originated.—EpIror.” 


Tue Contract with La Fayetre.—[H. M. 
IIL, wi, 164, 165.] It occurs to me that, per- 
haps, you may have forgotten that Sparks'’s 
Diplomatic Correspondence, 2., 99, contains, with 
some verbal alterations, the article printed on 
pages 164, 165 of the September number, con- 
cerning La Fayette. Knowing your desire to be 
exact, I thought you might like to know this. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY. 


* Mr. Davis can only refer to General D. H. Hill, in this place. 
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[The purpose of our publication of Flotsam is 
to draw out further information on matters 
which are afloat, before the world; and we 
thank the venerable Librarian of Harvard 
College for the above contribution to that 
object.—EprrTonr. | 


XVII.— WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
IT. 


‘*GrEAT CRY AND LITTLE WOOL.” 


There has been a great “cry” concerning an 
Order-book recently presented by, we believe, 
Professor Weir, of West Point, New York, to 
the War Department. It has been represented 
that it is in General Washington’s autograph; 
and as it was also needed, at Washington, to 
complete the series of revolutionary Order- 
books, the two qualifications—the autograph 
and the supply of a need—have served to make 
the ‘‘cry” very much louder than it would have 
been otherwise. 

It is said, by Mr. Weir, that five hundred 
dollars were offered for it, by a friend of the 
New York Historical Society, on condition that 
its authenticity, as an autograph of Washington, 
should be established; that, after examination, 
it was not taken, because, jirst, there was no 
evidence that Washington ever had anything to 
do with it, and, second, because it was not, as 
alleged, in the autograph of Washington; that, 
subsequently, Mr. Irving borrowed it, while he 
was busy on his Life of Washington, without, in 
any way, making use of it; and that he, Mr. 
Weir, regarded it as too sacred to be held by 
anybody outside the War Department. For 
this reason, he sent it ‘‘ where it would do the 
‘* most good.” 

The eager eye of the enterprising press, of 
course, detected the ripple in the pool of Wash- 
ington scholarship, when this notable manu- 
script Order-book, said to have been written by 
Washington himself, reached the city which 
bears his name; but the sanctity of the venera- 
ble manuscript evidently checked every desire 
to meddle with the subject, with dirty hands— 
the Associated Press let the matter severely 
alone—and so the world was not a whit the 
wiser concerning what was assumed to be the 
new treasure which had been thus ‘‘cover- 
‘ted ” into the War Department, by its vener- 
able Professor of Drawing, at West Point. 

It is said that ‘‘fools rush in where angels 
‘* fear to tread ;” and we should incline to em- 
ploy that maxim to illustrate what followed, 
were it genteel to do so: as it is, we can only 
say that one of our respected contemporaries— 
one which professes to never sit in judgment on 
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anything and so never publishes an opinion— | 


recklessly regardless of the reverence which had 
been displayed by THe HistoricaL MAGAzing, 
the New York Herald, and other enterprisin 
veteran presses, when the subject of this ened 
manuscript was made known, boldly ‘‘ rushed 
‘tin ” where ‘‘angels” had ‘‘ fear to tread ” (lest 
they should ‘ get their foot in it,” ) and print- 
od the new historical wonder. Yes! it printed it, 
with Notes by a learned Doctor in-—History (? )— 
and it also ventured—desperate sheet—to print a 
part of it in fac-simile. 

The fate which is due to such temerity awaited 
our—reckless—contemporary; and the vener- 
able Doctor who so earnestly assisted in 
filling the bubble with good country air, as well 
as his Publishers, like that monkey of which 
we read (we respectfully imagine) have risen 
higher, above the level of their every-day 
neighbors, than either decency or their own com- 
fort demands, and, probably, by this time, are 
aware of what they have exposed. While the 
Order-book may have been Washington’s,—-of which, 
however, there seems to be no evidence—and 
while it may have been written by Alexander Hamiil- 
ton, the fac-simile which has been published estab- 
lishes the fact, clearly enough, that GroRGE 
WASHINGTON NEVER WROTE IT; and that the 
distinguished Doctor, to whom we have referred, and 
our respected contemporary, and the honorable See- 
retary Of War, have either been severely humbugged 
or are, themselves, attempting to humbug the world, 
by presenting, as autographs of Washington, what 
they know to be something else—we leave to our readers 
to determine, each for himself, who, in this case, is 
the victim and who the wrong-doer. 

There are various tests, in this matter, each of 
which ought to have been noticed by our re- 
spected contemporary, before it endorsed this 
last humbug, as a positive verity. First: this 
Order-book bore no evidence, apart from the 
supposed autograph of the text, that Washing- 
ton had ever had anything to do with it; Se- 
cond: a comparison of that text with a recog- 
nized and known autograph of Washington, 
which may be found in any city and in every 
library in the country which deserves to be re- 
garded as a guod one, in American history; 
Third, the rejection of the volume, as spurious, 
by the gentleman who offered to purchase it, at 
a large price, after it had been subjected to the 
examination of the experts in the New York 
Historical Society; Fourth: the ease with which 
Alexander Hamilton’s handwriting can be veri- 
fied; Fifth: the well-known fact that a Gen- 
eral-in-chief never descends far enough to do 
merely clerical duty; and, therefore, leaves to 
his Aides and to their clerks the entry of his 
General Orders on the General Order-books; 
and, Sivth: that Washington, of all men, was 
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least likely to belittle himself or waste his time 
by doing, within his Quarters, what could have 
been done, just as well, by an enlisted man. 
When our respected contemporary, or the 
venerable Doctor whose name it bears, shall 
have occasion, again, to test a paper which pur- 
ports to have been written by Washington or 
Hamilton—if the Doctor cannot sit in judgment 
on it, himself—let him call at the office of Ta 
HisTor1caAL MAGAZINE, where one of those 
‘“‘uninvited”’ judgments, of which we have 
heard, may be had ‘without costs to either 
‘* party”; and he may, at the same time, see for 
himself, by actual comparison of the paper 


with a recognized and undoubted original auto- 
graph, or fifty of them, just what was really 
written by Washington or Hamilton and what 
by somebody else. 

We dismiss the subject, for the present. 


XVII.—BOOKS. 


1.—Nor Recent PuBLICATIONS. 


(We are often favored, by publishers and authors, with copies 
of works which were published, years ago, and which cannot, 
therefore, be properly noticed under the head of “recent 
“ publications.” We propose, therefore, to notice them as fnlly 
and as carefully as we should notice them were they of 
more recent date; but we shall place the notices of them under 
the distinct head of “ NoT RKCENT PUBLICATIONS.” 

Publishers and others desiring to bring their publications of 
former years to the notice of our readers, may send copies of 
them either to us, direct, or to the “ Care of Messrs. SCRIBNER, 
““ ARMSTRONG, & Co., 654 Broadway, New York.) 


1.—The Oxford Academy Jubilec, held at Ozford, Chenango 
County, N. ¥., August 1st and 28th, 1854. New York: Baker 
and Godwin, Printers, 1856. Octavo, pp. 132.! 


There is, at Oxford, a good, old-fashioned 
School—Academy, if you please—and it has 
served to turn out such scholars as Hon. Henry 
W. Rogers, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Hon. 
Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor of New York, 
Samuel 8. Randa!l, LL. D., of whom our readers 
know, Hon. Ward Hunt, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, President Roswell Park, 
D.D., of Racine College, Hon. John Clapp, of 
Binghamton, and Hon. Henry R. Mygatt, of 
Oxford. It was founded in 1794; and, in 1854, 
the sixtieth Anniversary was handsomely cele- 
brated, by the town’s-people and those who had 
studied there. 

Our friend, Henry R. Mygatt, Esqr. President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Academy, 
welcomed the wanderers, who had returned to 
the scencs of their boyhood, to celebrate their 
Alma Mater’s birth-day. Henry W. Rogers, 
Esq., then of Buffalo, responded, in behalf of 
those who had been welcomed; Rev. Daniel 
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Washburn, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, prayed ; 
the Sermon was preached by Rev. George Rich- 
ards, of Boston; Mr. Washburn’s Ode was 
sung; and then, pretty well tired out, we im- 
agine, all, strangers and residents, took a nap. 

On the next day, Mr. Richards prayed; an 
Ode, by Miss Lucy A. Balcom, was sung ; 
William H. Hyde, Esq., read a historical dis- 
course; Hon. Ward Hunt, of Utica, delivered 
an Oration; President Park, of Racine College, 
read a lengthy Poem; an Ode, by Mr. Washburn, 
was sung; and dinner was announced. 

After dinner, speeches were made by Mr. 
Rogers, who presided, during the jubilee, Judge 
Henry Stephens, of Cortland, Hon. John Tracy, 
Henry VanDer Lyn, Esq., Rev. Edward An- 
drews, D.D., of Binghamton, Judge Charles 
Mason, of Hamilton, Hon. Daniel 8. Dickinson, 


of Binghamton, Daniel H. Marsh, Esq., of Os- 
wego, William Stuart, Esq., of the Binghamton 

icam, and others; various letters, from 
enem, were written; and the company dis- 


Such celebrations are pleasant, beyond the 
little circle of ‘“good folks” who participate in 
them or ask to be excused—they bring out rem- 
iniscences of the past, from the older ‘‘ boys,” 
which, otherwise, would be lost; and the 
‘* girls,” young and old, are apt to enliven the 
scene with music and song. The occasion of 
which the volume before us is the record, was 
not an exception to this general rule—the his- 
tory of Education, the history of Oxford, the 
history of Chenango-county, the history of 
Central New York have all been improved, 
while the labors of those who shall undertake 
to write either will be sensibly lightened be- 
cause of it. 

The volume before us is a record of this in- 
teresting re-union of by-gone teachers and 
school-boys, admirably narrated, beautifully 
printed, and appropriately illustrated. It is an 
important item among the locals of Chenango- 
county; and we are under deep obligations to 
Hon. Henry R. Mygatt, of Oxford, for the copy 
of it which is before us. 


2.—Aischuylus. By Reginald 8. Copleston, B. A. Philadel- 
phia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. iv., 196. 
Price $1. 

Xenophon by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. iv., 180, with a 
map. Priee $1. 

Sophocles by Clifton W. Collins, M. A., Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. iv., 181. Price $1. 

Pliny's Letters by Rey. Alfred Church, M. A.,and Rev. W 
J. Brodribb, M. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 
Duodecimo, pp. viii., 170. Price $1. 

Juvenal by Edward Walford, M. A. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. iv., 169. Price $1. 
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Aristophanes by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. vi., 172. 
Price $1. 

Hesiod and Theognis by the Rev. James Davies, M. A, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. viii., 
166. Price $1. 

Plautus and Terence, by the Rey. W. Lucas Collins, M. A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. 
vi., 155. Price $1. 


We have already called the attention of our 
readers to this series of Ancient Olassics for 
English Readers; and with this collection of them 
on our table—duplicate volwmes, kindly sent to 
re-place those previously sent, and stolen the 
mailse—we again ask our readers to look at it. 

It is;composed of handsome little hand-books, 
each devoted to one or two leading authors, 
Roman or Grecian, explaining to the general 
reader who those authors were, what they wrote, 
and how well they wrote it. They give, too. 
some connected outline of the stories which those 
men of other days wrote about, illustrated by 
modern investigations; and, generally, some 
of their most striking passages are presented, 
in approved English versions. In short, it is 
intended to present ‘‘a popular retrospect of 
‘‘the chief literature of Greece and Rome,” in 
such a form, and so condensed, that busy men 
may not hesitate to read the several volumes, 
and thoughtless men not forget their teachings. 

For school libraries, small public libraries, 
and family book-shelves, these volumes will 
serve, admirably, as guides to classical litera- 
ture, even if they shall be regarded as insuffici- 
ent, as substitutes for the literature itself; but, 
generally, the reader of these will seek no fur- 
ther for information concerning the literature of 
Greece and Rome. 

The typography of these works is very neat. 


 3.—Heminiscences of George La Bar, the centenarian of 
Monroe County, Pa,, who is still living in his 107th year! and 
incidents in the early settlement of the Pennsylwania side of the 
river valley, from Easton to Bushkill. By A. B. Burrell. With 
a Portrait. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 
1870. Octavo, pp. 111. Price. 


The venerable man on whose conversations 
this volume was founded was born in the Autumn 
of 17638, in Northampton-county, Pennsylvania. 
He was of French origin, his grandfather and 
two grand-uncles having come to America about 
thirty years before, and settled ou the Delaware, 
at what is now Shawnee; and the volume before 
us, besides containing the reminiscences of the 
grandson, presents a carefully prepared sketch 
of the early history of the upper Delaware and 
of the social life and genealogies of many of 
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those who originally settled there. We have 
not attempted to test its accuracy by comparing 
its statements with the authorities; but it 
certainly carries an appearance of accuracy and 
seems to afford a guaranty of due diligence in 
the author. 

The venerable man who forms the text of the 
narrative seems to have led a simple, rustic life, 


without adventure, and in quiet contentment | 
His reminiscences, there- | 


with his humble lot. 
fore, are local in their character, and without 
much usefulness to the student of the more 
extended histories of the State or Union; but it 
is interesting, for general reading, and as a local 
of Pennsylvania it will continue to possess 
interest, as long as local history shall attract 
attention, anywhere. 

As a specimen of book-making, it is very 
handsome. 


4.—Record of the Massachusetts Volunteers. 1861-1865. 
Published by the Adjutant-general, under a Resolve of the 
General Court. Volume II. 
to the State. 1870. Quarto, pp. iii, 1087. 


Some months since, we noticed the first vol- 
ume of this important work; and the receipt of 
the second, through the kindness of a friend— 
our exposure of the secret history of the first 
volume having evidently closed the door 
against our receipt of it from the Adjutant-gen- 
eral’s office, direct—imposes upon us the agreea- 
ble duty of noticing the second and concluding 
volume. 

As its title indicates, this work presents a 
record of the name and rank, age, amount of 
bounty received, residence or town credited to, 
date of muster, termination of service and the 
cause thereof, of every volunteer from Massa- 
chusetts, from 1861 until 1865, arranged by 
Regiments and repeated as often as promotions 
were made, probably in order that the aggre- 
gate may be made as large as it can be, without 
undue straining of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and those whom she delights to 
honor. 

If the system which was inaugurated by our 
late friend, General William Schouler, and 
which, when that faithful and intelligent offi- 
cer was so indecently removed from office, was 
necessarily abandoned and the stereotype plates 
returned to the metal-pot of the foundry, could 
have been carried out, Massachusetts might have 
been proud of her Record: as it is, while we 
have a work which will be useful, to a certain 
extent, we have one which reflects no credit on 
those who prepared it for the press. 

It is neatly printed, by the State Printers. 


His. Maa. Vol. IIT. 4. 


Boston: Wright & Potter, Printers ' 
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5.—Shamus O'Brien, the Bold Boy of Glingall. A tale of '98, 
By James Sheridan Le Fanu, as recited by Samuel Lover, John 
and Frank Drew, 8. K. Murdock, Edwin Adams, and other 
celebrated elocutionists. To which is added Father Roach, a 
story founded on fact. By Samuel Lover. With a sketch of his 
life, by T. W. H. New York: American News Co. 1871. 
Duodecimo, pp. 24. Price 25 cents. 


A very popular Irish tale, in verse, which has 
usually been attributed to Lover, probably 
because he so frequently recited it, with such 
great success, and, evidently, with such entire 
sympathy. It was, however, written by a young 
Irishman named James Sheridan Le Fanu, a 
popular novelist, and grandnephew of Richard 
Brinsly Sheridan, the illustrious orator and 
dramatist; and it is mainly for the purpose of 
correcting this popular error, concerning its 
origin, that we have noticed it, in this place. 

The edition before us contains, it is said, 
several lines not previously published in this 
country; besides a very neat biographical notice 
of Samuel Lover, from the pen of our friend, 


; Thomas W. Hartley, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor vf THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to ‘‘ HENRY B. 
“ DAWSON, MORRISANIA, NEW YORK City,” or tothe “ Care 
“of Messrs. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., Booksellers, 654 
“ Broadway, New York City,” as shall be most convenient to 
them.] 


A.—PRIVATE PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—Three historic flags and three September victories. A 
paper read before the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, July 9, 1873, by Geo. Henry Preble. Illustrated with 
Heliotypes from the three Flags. Boston: Printed for private 
distribution. 1874. Octavo, pp. 31. 


The three victories of Captain John Paul 
Jones, Lieutenant William Burrows, and Colonel 
George Armistead, the commanders, respec- 
tively, of the Bon homme Richard, the Enterprise, 
and Fort McHenry, all fought in the month of 
September, are known to every intelligent 
American; and the three flags under which 
those victories were won are precious relics. 

In July last, our honored friend, Captain 
George Henry Preble, U. 8. N., who has made 
the flag of the Republi¢ a special subject of 
study and research, read a paper before the 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, 
briefly descriptive of the three victories and 
largely descriptive of the threé flags, which 
were unrolled and exhibited to the Society, in 
illustration of the speaker’s narrative. 

We are not insensible of the effect on the 
audience which must have been produced by 
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such a display of time-honored relics; nor are 
we insensible of the great advantage which the 
audience also possessed in the practical ex- 
perience, as a naval commander, of the gallant 
speaker. The paper was an excellent one, 
apart from the display of the flags; and Captain 
Preble indulged his guests to an extraordinary 
extent, when he introduced the tattered flags 
which, on the three occasions referred to, 
represented the Republic and stimulated the 
victors. 

In the elegant tract before us, this admirable 
paper is printed, with elaborate notes and helio- 
types of the three flags; and it would be difficult 
to find a more complete or a better sustained 
narrative. 

As a specimen of typography, this is very 
handsome; and as it was printed exclusively for 

resents, in an edition of only a hundred copies, 
it is likely to become a very scarce book. 


2—1635. William Tuttle of New Haven. An Address deliver- 
edatthe Tuttle Gathering, New Haven, Conn. September 34, 
1873. By Joseph F. Tuttle, President of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Newark, N. J.: 1873. Octavo, pp. 22. 


The Tuttles did well, when they gathered at 
New Haven, to revive old friendships, make 
new ones, and have a general ‘‘ good time;” 
but they did equally well when they drew Presi- 
dent Tuttle of Wabash-College from among the 
clansmen, to make an address. That scholarly 
es ygueey cannot be either common-place or 

ull; and his address, a copy of which isin this 
pamphlet, was well-arranged, not too historically 
elaborate, spiced with some little pleasantries, 
and in every respect well suited for a popular 
audience. 

It is interesting, both in its genealogical and 
its historical character. 


3.—Centennial of the Boston Pier, or the LongWrfah Cor. 
poration, 1873. Cambridge : Press of John Wilson & Son. 1873 
Octavo, pp. 38. 


It appears that, in 1673, the town of Boston 
conveyed certain water-rights, on condition 
that the grantees should build ‘‘a sea-wall suit- 
‘able for the mounting of guns for the defence 
‘* of the town, and known as the ‘ Barricado;’” 
and on that water-front those proprietors built 
the Long Wharf, so well known, in history, the 
world over. A hundred years later, the descend- 
ants of those proprietors were made a body cor- 
porate ; and the descendants and other represen- 
tatives of the latter celebrated that incorporation, 
with a formal Ginner, at the Parker-house, on 
the ninth of April last, a report of which 
celebration is in the elegant pamphlet before us. 
Among the proprietors who were present were 
Hon. George 8S. Hillard and Doctor Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes, both of whom made addresses ; 
and, addresses were also made by the President 
of the Corporation (Thomas Lamb, Esq. ) the 
Collector of the Port (Hon. Thomas Russell, ) 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Rev. Doctor Eliot, of St. 
Louis, H. Weld Fuller, Esqr. and our respected 
friends, Hon. N. B. Shurtleff and Rev. 8. K. 
Lothrop, D. D. 

With such speakers, the Long Wharf was hon- 
ored, of course, in all its peculiar phases, and 
so, also, were those early proprietors who found- 
ed the institution. They were honored, too. 
as they deserved, without that excess of fulsome 
eulogy which we sometimes hear, on such 
occasions; and we congratulate the venerable 
body on so successful an opening of its third 
century. May its future be entirely worthy of 
its past; and may its dividends never be less. 

We are indebted to the Secretary of the Cor- 
poration for this copy of its pamphlet, and 
thank him for it. 


4—The true Method of Representation in large constituencies, 
being a method by which the independence of the voter, and 
the average intelligence and virtue of the community will have 
free scope, and a fair representation in the Government of the 
Country. By C. C. P. Clarke. New York : 1873. Octavo, pp. 24. 


One of the cloud of essays for the regenera- 
tion of the Republic, in these our days of cor- 
ruption and crime, by forcing into the high 
places of authority those who, either in char- 
acter or sympathy, neither represent the 
majority nor can possibly do so. 

Mr. Clarke presents, very faithfully, the gen- 
eral demoralization of the country, and considers 
the great body of the inhabitants as slaves to 
party, as hopelessly bad, and as unquestionably 
unfit for self-government; but he does not tell 
us how, without completely overthrowing the re- 
publican form of Government, that majority, 
whether bad or good, can be deprived of its 
‘‘manhood suffrage” and silenced before the 
law, while a more favored minority, good or‘bad, 
shall dictate laws and rulers for the whole,—he 
does not tell us, also, why, if the constituency 
is as bad as he supposes, the representative of 
that constituency ought not to be, also, in ‘‘a 
‘*¢ government of the people by the people,” as 
bad as those whom he represents. 

The fact is, the great body of the community 
is hopelessly corrupt and dishonest. It is tied 
to party; boldly apologizes for the wrong-doers 
within its party; unblushingly falsifies the 
truth concerning those who are not of its party ; 
and is radically dishonest and corrupt and 
hopelessly gone to the bad. Can the Govern- 
ment of the country be reasonably expected to be 
better than it is, while the country itself, from 
which it springs and receives the only authority 
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it possesses, is thus constituted? Can there be a 
Republic of bad men, governed, legally and pro- 
perly, by a minority of its members, of a better 
grade of character than the majority? We 
think not. 

We advise Mr. Clarke, therefore, to become 
a home-missionary in the neighborhoods of the 
Robin Hoods and Little Johns of modern New 

' York politics; to cleanse the impurities of that 
immediate neighborhood ; to make that particu- 
lar constituency pure; to induce Oswego-county 
—where he lives—become honest enough to 
send only honest men to the County-seat, to the 
Capitols, and to the White-house. ‘‘A repub- 
‘* lican form of Government ’’ would then be pre- 
served without abatement; and ‘‘ manhood suf- 
‘*frage” would mean something. Until that 
time, Oswego’s representative must continue to 
represent Oswego, whether Oswego shall be good 
or bad—the political waters are like all others 
and the stream cannot be expected to be purer 
than the spring is, whence it flows—and Mr. 
Clarke must make the most of it. 





5.—Rejoinder of J. Holt, Judge Advocate General, to Ex-Presi- 
dent Johnson's reply to his Vindication of 26th August last. Sine 
loco [ Washington ?] sine anno [1873 ¢] Octavo, pp. 14. 

The execution of Mrs. Surratt,on the judgment 
of a Court Martial, isa subject which, one of 
these days, will be examined and recorded in 
history, with cold impartiality; but we incline 
to the belief that that is to be one of the duties 
of ‘‘the coming man”—not ‘‘the man on horse- 
‘* back,” of whom we have read; but the man 
who, five hundred years hence, shall have never 
heard his grandfather allude to the subject and 
who can, himself, read the law and the testimo- 
ny, with rigid impartiality and perfect intelli- 
gence. It is a subject which few care to speak 
about, now-a-days, for fear of misrepresentation ; 
and those who are rash enough to allude to it, 
very soon regret they have done so. 

We do not know how the dispute commenced 
nor who inaugurated it, but there is a dispute, 
between President Andrew Johnson and our 
friend, General Joseph Holt, respecting the rec- 
ommendation to Executive clemency which was 
made by five members of the Court, — General 
Holt insisting that it was presented to the Presi- 
dent, while the latter insists that it was withheld 
by the Judge Advocate General. 

As we have not seen any portion of the dis- 
cussion, except that contained in this tract, we 
can only say that the temper of the distinguished 
contestants, on both sides, is evidently pretty 
well aroused; and that, as every one knows, 
General Holt deals heavy blows on the mail of 
his antagonist. We hope to see the other por- 
tions of the discussion, in which case we shall 
refer to the subject again. 
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The pamphlet before us is a very plain one, ty- 
pographically considered; and we beg to return 
our thanks to General Holt for having sent it to 
us. 





B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


6.— Collections of the New York Historical Society for the year 
1871, Publication Fund Series. New York: Printed for the 
Society. 1872. Octavo, pp. xii., 494. for the year 1872, Publica- 
tion Fund Series. New York: Printed for the Society. (1873. 
Octavo, pp. x., 494. 


In our number for July, we noticed the entire 
disregard of the terms of their trust, by the 
Trustees of the Publication Fund of the New 
York Historical Society, in their neglect to 
publish yearly volumes of five hundred pages 
each and to select the contents of those which 
they do publish from the unpublished manu- 
scripts belonging to the Society in question—both 
of which are express terms of the Trust. Since 
the publication of that charge, the Trustees of 
the Fund referred to have published two 
volumes, the fourth and fifth of the series, 
neither of which are published in conformity 
with the terms of the Trust, and both of them 
openly nullifying them. 

These volumes, the title-pages of which are 
copied at the head of this notice, are said to con- 
tain ‘* The Lee Papers,” 1754—1778 ; and, it is said, 
they are to be followed with others, forming, to- 
gether, ‘‘ General Lee’s political and military writ- 
‘¢ ings, and his correspondence with many distin- 
‘¢ guished characters, both in Europe and Ameri- 
‘¢ca,” large portions of which have been already 
printed, in several editions, and are readily acces- 
sible, at merely nominal expense; and none of 
them, or very few,at best—among the unpublish- 
ed collections of the New York Historical Society, 
from which, alone, the Trustees uf the Publication 
Fund can, at present, legally draw their material. 

No one will pretend to question the value of 
these papers, as material for history; but it will 
be questioned, and we question, now, if the 
Trustees of the Publication Fund possess author- 
ity, in law, to publish any such papers, at the 
expense of the Fund, whether, by such publica- 
tion, a member of the Committee of Publication 
might or might not be, thereby relieved from a 
literary elephant, for which, during several 
years past, he has endeavored, in vain, to find a 
hospitable stable in some publisher’s house. In- 
deed, we insist that it is the duty of those who 
are Trustees of a Trust Fund to administer tha, 
Trust agreeably to the terms of that Trust; andt 
equally, we insist that, in the instance beerof 
us, as in some others of the same series, that 
Trust has been openly and insolently violated, 
both in its letter and its spirit, by those who 
are now administering it. 
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Our readers will not wonder at this malefeas- 
ance, however, when they shall learn that the 
Chairman of the Committee under whose im- 
mediate direction these volumes have been 
passed through the press, in defiance of the 
express obligations of the Society to the contrib- 
utors and shareholders of the Fund, is the notori- 
ous Augustus Schell, whose manipulations of 
Lake Shore Railroad Bonds and divers other 
Trust Funds, other than this of the Publication 
Fund of the New York Historical Society, stink 
in the nostrils of all who pass the doors of the 
Union Trust Company in New York; and they 
will not wonder, too, with that rotten fact be- 
fore them, that, First, what that distinguished 
historian, Schell, and his associate Committee- 
men have now palmed off on the shareholders 
and the world as of ‘‘The Publication Fund 
** Series,” are not such volumes, as the Trus- 
tees of that Fund are legally obliged to print, 
if they print anything; Second: That what they 
‘have palmed off, on the shareholders and the 
public, as The Lee Papers, are, in fact, Nor The 
Lee Papers, THERE BEING NO SUCH PAPERS, IN 
EXISTENCE, AS A DISTINCT COLLECTION, but, only 
a conglomeration of distinct papers, picked up, 
here and there—some of them communicated, con- 
Jidentially, to a member of the Committee, for an 
entirely different purpose, and in no case to be 
published in their original form ; and, Third : That 
a portion of what are here falsely palmed off as 
‘* The Lee Papers” is a portion of the family 
papers of General Anthony Wayne, which are 
in our own house, and which George H. Moore 
another member of Augustus Schell’s ‘‘Com- 
‘* mittee of Publication,” was permitted to take a 
copy of, while he was preparing his paper on The 
Battle of Monmouth; but then only in confidence 
and, in no case, to be published, either in whole 
or in part, for reasons with which he was made 
acquainted,and has not forgotten. But with such 
men at the head and foot of the Committee, 
respectively, what reason is there for expecting 
anything else; and what reason is there for 
longer avoiding the only remedy there is for a 
continuation of their malefeasance, as administra- 
tors of the Fund ? 

The volumes are very handsomely printed. 


7.—The Proceedings of the Southern Historical Convention, 
which Assembled at the Montgomery White Sulpher Springs, 
Va., on the 14th of August, 1873; and of the Southern Historical 
Socicty, as re-organised, with the Address by Gen. Jubal A. 
Early, delivered before the Convention on the First day of its 
Session. Baltimore: Turnbull Brothers. Sine anno. Octavo, 
pp. 44. 


We are indebted to our friend, Hon. Thomas 


H. Wynne, for a copy of this tract; and we 
nave pleasure in noticing it. 
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It is known to many of our readers, that, 
some four or five years ago, a Historical Society, 
which bore the name of ‘‘ Southern,” was orga- 
nized, in New Orleans, and was intended to be, 
especially, southern in its objects and instrumen- 
talities—indeed, so much was its management 
confined, in its operations, to the South, per se, 
that its Secretary did not, generally, consider 
himself called on even to answer letters written 
to him, northward of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
That Society has continued to exist, until now; 
but the results of its operations, ‘‘ vigorously ” 
prosecuted, during more than four years, are 
seen only in ‘‘few” ‘local and affiliated 
‘* Societies” and ‘‘ little original matter, for the 
‘*future historian,” in its collections. In its 
extremity, this Society invited a conference of 
leading Southerners, in Convention, at the 
White Sulpher Springs, in August last; and in 
the beginning of this pamphlet, we find the 
record of the doings of that Convention. 

The result of the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion was the removal of the seat of the 
Society to Richmond; the entire re-organization 
of the Society itself; the exclusion of all except 
Virginians from the Executive Committee, and 
from the Presidency, Secretaryship, and 
Treasurership of the Society; the election of a 
Vice-president from each Southern State; the 
determination to organize auxiliary Societies, 
in each State, in the South; the employment of 
a Secretary, as a salaried officer; the publication 
of its collections either in a Magazine or in 
‘‘volumes of transactions;” the issue of an 
appeal, to the South, for the means which are 
necessary for the successful prosecution of all 
these projects; the election of General J. A. 
Early, as the President, with a retinue of sub- 
ordinate officers; the hearing of addresses from 
the President, Hon. Jefferson Davis, and others; 
and the adoption of a request for permission to 
copy such of the captured papers of the Con- 
federates, as are in the archives, at Washington. 

Some time subsequent to the adjournment of 
this Convention, a special meeting of the new 
Society was called to hear an address by 
Admiral Semmes, ‘‘in review of comments and 
‘‘criticisms that have been made on his career, 
‘‘es a naval commander, in the Confederate 
‘*service;” and, still later, a special meeting 
was called to provide for the publication of the 
pamphlet before us. 

The address, delivered before the Convention, 
by General Early, was a very eloquent one; but 
it was general, in its character, and calls for 
only a general notice. 

We may be allowed to say, in passing, that 
the organization of a Historical Society is a 
matter in which we possess a great interest; and 
we earnestly seek to promote the interests of all 
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such Societies, as far as they faithfully discharge 
the duties which respectively belong to them. 
But this ‘‘Southern Historical Society” was 
started on a faulty basis, in the beginning; and, 
notwithstanding its entire failure, during the 
past four years, it has learned nothing, and con- 
tinues to build without knowledge. In Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, if not in Louisiana, 
there are duly chartered and organized His- 
torical Societies, of years standing; and nearly 
all these are active, as far as their very limited 
means will allow them to be active. All these, 
and all the Societies, in the North, are organized 
for exactly the same work which this new 
Society has laid out for itself; and, as far as we 
have knowledge, all of them are doing just 
what this Society proposes to do. Why, then, 
organize a second Society in each of the cities 
of Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, 
Tuscaloosa, Nashville, and Frankfort, or in 
either of them, while there is one, already, in 
each, without sufficient support, earnestly 
hoping for it, and honestby working in the good 
cause, without due encouragement? Would it 
not have been more judicious, if not more just, 
in each case, to have thrown into each of these 
old Societies the new blood, and the fresh 
means, and the abundant material, which, now, 
are destined, it is said, to find employment in a 
new series of local Societies, which, under this 
new plan, will be rivals, if not antagonists, of 
the old series to which we have referred? We 
certainly think so; and, with all possible 
respect, we beg to guess that, as none of the 
States referred to have, hitherto, shown them- 
selves capable of sufficiently supporting one dis- 
tinct local Society, in each State, it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose they will now support, 
any more liberally, two sueh Societies, and, at the 
same time, furnish their respective shares of 
the provender which will be necessary to keep 
a general Society in motion and make it useful 
to either the South or any other portion of our 
country. ; 

We shall rejoice to hear of the perfect success 
the movement; but we dare not even hope for 
it. 


8.—Early History of the Church in Georgia. A Discourse 
delivered before the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Georgia, in Christ- 
Church, Savannah, Ascension Day, May 22, 1873, by the Rt. 
Rey. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., LL. D. Bishop of the Diocese 
ot Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 1873. Octavo, pp. 67. 


The Convention of Georgia having determin- 
ed to notice its fifty-year old history, on the 
occasion of its Golden birthday, or Jubilee, 
he historian of Georgia—our honored friend, 
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| Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania—was, very rea- 


sonably, invited to deliver the discourse appro- 
propriated to that purpose. As the good 
Bishop, if not a Georgian, by birth, spent the 
years of his early manhood in Georgia and was 
widely known, in that State, as a preacher of 
the Gospel and as a Professor, in her University, 
and as he is one of Georgia’s best historians, it 
was reasonable that he accepted the invitation, 
thus extended to him, and discharged the duty 
imposed on him, therein, with more than ordi 
nary ability. 

After having alluded to his own connection 
with Georgia, in which were introduced allus- 
ions to the Rev. Dr. Neufville and Bishop 
Elliot, he presented carefully drawn word-por- 
traits of both ; and, then, he noticed, successively, 
the origin of the Colony of Georgia, the early 
settlements within its territory, the appointment 
of Mr. Quincy as a Missionary to Savannah, and 
the labors of that worthy man. He noticed, 
next, the’advent of John Wesley, as Mr. Quincy’s 
successor, and the ‘‘rare company” who sailed 
with him, from England—which included 
Charles Wesley, Benjamin Ingram, David Nitsch- 
mann, Senior, and James Oglethrope—and 


the services of that distinguished man, as well 


as his failures, were briefly described. He 
noticed, also, the subsequent career of Wesley, 
the origin of Methodism, and the precedents for 
many of its peculiarities, as a modern Church 
—apologizing for some of the Methodists’ 
innovations on the practices of the Church. 

He referred to Whitfield’s visit to Georgia, as 
Wesley’s successor, and to his career in that 
Colony—minutely comparing one of these dis- 
tinguished men, both as a man and a preacher, 
with the other. Mr. Norris’s career came next; 
and then Mr. Orton’s,and then Mr. Bosomworth’s, 
the last-named of whom is carefully sketched. 
Mr. Zouberbuhler came next; and then Mr. Copp; 
and then Mr. Duncanson. Mr. Frink and Mr. 
Teale came next, with the contest for the 
Augusta rectory; and then Mr. Alexander; and, 
after him, Mr. Lowton. Mr. Holmes then ap- 
peared, and Mr. Brown, and Mr. Ellington—the 
latter called by Anderson, ‘‘the most distin- 
‘* guished of the Georgia Missionaries.” Mr. 
Seymour succeeded him, and was obliged to fly 
before the insurgents, during the revolutionary 
era. Then followed a notice of the orphan- 
house, established by Whitfield, after the death 
of its founder; and the Countess of Huntingdon 
was also portrayed, in her relations with the 
Church in Georgia. Mr. Smith, who succeeded 
Mr. Lowton, and his conflict with his parish- 
ioners, by reason of his loyalty to his Sovereign 
and fidelity to his ordination-vows, were noticed. 
The effect of the Revolution on the Churches 
the Clergy and was described—it left Georgia a 
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‘* wilderress,” he said, as seen from the Episco- 
palian stand-point; and ‘‘it was not until 1815 
‘*that a Bishop of our Church visited the State.” 

From this running sketch of this discourse, it 
will be seen that it was one of unusual merit, 
because of its unusual completeness, while it was, 
also, so skilfully condensed that it was brought 
within the limits of a single discourse. Where 
the records are as incomplete and the material 
as widely scattered as they were in this case, 
the labor of preparing such a discourse is ex- 
ceedingly great; and only an expert in Georgian 
history, such as Bishop Stevens is, could have 
presented as complete and well-balanced an 
epitome of the subject as has been presented in 
the instance before us. 

The distinguished author has done good ser- 
vice, by the publication of this discourse, both 
for ecclesiastical and Georgian history; and we 
thank him, heartily, for it. 


9.—Proceedings‘of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on 
the presentation of the Penn papers, and Address of Craig Bid- 
dle. [March 10th, 1873.) Philadelphia: Historical Society of 
Pennsylvanis. 1873. Octavo, pp. 38. 

In 1870, a large number of original papers, re- 
lating to William Penn and the proprietary 
family, were offered for sale in England; and a 
number of gentlemen of Philadelphia, after 
having caused them to be examined, united in 
the purchase of them, and presented them to 
the Historical Society in that city. 

The tract before us, published in advance of 
the volume of which it was intended to form 
a part, contains a record of the ceremony of that 
presentation and the speech of Mr. Biddle, made 
when they were presented to the Society; and 
it enables us to correct an error into which we 
have fallen, in common with many others, in 
having supposed that the papers were presented 
by Mr. Biddle, instead of by a body of which he 
was only one member; and that through a letter 
of presentation, which was read by Mr. Isaac 
Norris, and not by Mr. Biddle. Indeed, Mr. 
Biddle seems to have been entireiy out of order, 
in offering his remarks, since there was no 
question before the house and he offered none; 
and why his name should have been used in the 
part of sole donor is past our ability to com- 
prehend. 


10.— Address before the Central New York Pioneer Association, 
at its Fifth Annual Meeting, at Syracuse, September 17th, 1873, 
(Hon. George Geddes, President,) by Luther R. Marsh. S. L, 
s. a. Duodecimo, pp. 22. 

Our friend, Hon. Luther R. Marsh, was in- 
vited to deliver the fifth anniversary address of 
the Society; and right well did he discharge 
the duty.’ 
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In most eloquent words, Mr. Marsh portrayed 
the pioneer and his frontier life, from the in- 
ception of his idea of ‘‘removing West” until 
the stage-driver’s horn, sounding through the 
valley, told of the accomplished fact and how 
civilization had followed him; and, with ad- 
mirable skill, after he had glanced at the leading 
pioneers of Onondaga, he contrasted the coun- 
try, thereabouts, as it is, to-day, with what it 
was, when they ‘‘ came West,” seventy or eighty 
years ago. 

It was a very appropriate address, for the 
audience and the occasion for which it was pre- 
pared; and it forms a welcome addition to the 
local{history of Onondaga-county. 


11.—“ The Working Bishop.” A Sermon delivered in Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Wednesday, September 17, 1873, on 
the occasion of the consecration of the Rev. Benjamin Henry 
Paddock, D. D., as Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, by 
Rt.$Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., LL. D. Bishop of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1873. Octavo, pp. 51. 


Beside an admirable compend of the char- 
acter and duties of a Bishop—what he should 


| be and what he should do to fill the measure of 


the scriptural standard—Bishop Stevens pre- 
sented, in this sermon, a sketch of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, including a glance at the his- 
tory of Episcopacy, in that State; and he also 
noticed the fact that, on the same date, eighty- 
one years before, occurred the first consecration 
of an American Bishop, on American soil, by 
the union of Bishops White, Seabury, and Mad- 
ison—representing both the English and the 
Scotch Episcopacies—in the consecration of Bish- 
op Claggett, of Maryland. This is, therefore, 
an exceedingly interesting tract, whether con- 
sidered in its theological, its denominational, 
or its local character; and we thank the distin- 
guished author for having sent us a copy of it. 


12.—The Harbor of New York: its condition, May, 1873. 
Letter from Prof. Benjamin Pierce, Superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, to the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, with the Report of Prof. Henry Mitchell, on the 
physical survey of the harbor. Printed by order of the Chamber 
of Commerce. New York: 1873. Octavo, pp. 38, with four 
folded sheets and four sheets of maps and diagrams. 


An exceedingly important paper to all who 
are interested in the welfare of the City of New 
York, as the emporium of the Republic; and 
one which should be acted on, promptly, by 
all who can act, no matter in what capacity. 

It is, besides, a ‘‘local” of the highest value ; 
and those who collect on New York cannot 
properly neglect it. 
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13,—Palestine Exploration Society. 
July, 1871. Jerusalem, the Moabite Stone, the Hauran. New 
York: Published by the Committee, and sent free to all pa- 
trons. Octavo, pp. 36. 

No. 2, Second Statement, September, 1873. Husn Sulay- 
man—Hamath Inscriptions—First Year inthe Field—Lieuten- 
ant Steevers Despatches. Hackensack, N. J.: sine anno [1873.] 
‘Octavo. pp. 82, and five folding plates. 


A society was organized, in England, a few 
years since, ‘‘for the accurate and systematic 
‘investigation of the Archeology, Topography, 
‘¢Geology, and Physical Geography, Natural 
‘‘ History, Manners, and Customs of the Holy 
‘* Land, for Biblical illustration;” and its suc- 
cessful prosecution of the work of exploration 
has been such that an American Society was 
organized, in 1870, for the same general pur- 
pose, independent of, but in harmony with, the 
English Society. ‘‘The Palestine Exploration 
‘* Society,” as the American Society is called, 
has sent out a party headed by Lieutenant 
Edgar Z. Steever. Jr., U. 8. A., and under- 
taken to survey that portion of the Holy Land 
which lies on the East side of the Jordan, the 
English Society confining itself to the portion 
which is westward from that river; and it is 
fondly hoped that the same success which has 
attended the one will attend the other Society, 
in the laudable work which it has undertaken 
to do. 

The two volumes before us are the two Re- 
ports—‘* Statements” they are called—which 
the American Society has made, embracing, in 
the first, a statement of American exploration 
in Palestine, prior to the organization of this 
Society, a prospectus of the English Society and 
one of the American—all of these by Rev. Doctor 
Thompson—and papers on the general subject, 
by Rev. Doctor Budington, Chancellor Crosby, 
W. H. Thomson, M. D., J. Augustus Johnson, 
American Consul-general at Beirut, in Syria, 
etc.; and in the second, besides the despatches 
of Lieutenant Steever, articles by Chancellor 
Crosby, J. Augustus Johnson, Rev. William H. 
Ward, D. D., Rev. Samuel Jessup, and others. 
They are profusely illustrated with fac-similes of 
ancient inscriptions and views of noted localities ; 
and to every one who has read the Bible and 
cares about the narrative which it contains, the 
intense interest which clusters around these 
Statements will necessarily possess the highest 
importance. 

There are many of our readers, it is probable, 
who are unacquainted with ‘‘ The Palestine ex- 
‘*ploring Society,” and yet feelinterested enough 
in its work to become subscribers to the Fund. 
Rev. Howard Crosby, LL. D., Chancellor of 
the University of the City of New York, the 
Secretary, or James Stokes, Junior, Esq., the 
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Treasurer, wiil cheerfully respond to any enquir- 
ies concerning it. 

The two tracts before us are very neatly print- 
ed. 


14.—Lansing, the Capital of Michigan: its advantages natu- 
ral and acquired, as a center of trade and manufactures, 
showing how it is to become the commercial and financial, as 
wellas the political, capital of a great State. Published 
under the auspices of the Lansing Improvement Association. 
1873. Lansing: W. 8S. George & Co. 1873. Octavo, pp. 39, and 
folding map. 


This very neat pamphlet contains a detailed 
description of the capital city of Michigan, its 
advantages for business purposes, and sugges- 
tions for the consideration of those who are 
seeking new homes, in the West. It is issued 
by an association of citizens, who are actuated 
by the laudable desire to see their home-city 
become wider known; and as there appears to 
be nothing extravagant in the narrative, we 
certainly incline to honor their enterprise and 
wish them all the success they deserve. 

As a ‘‘local,” apart from its other features, 
it will be interesting to all who collect locals; 
and we are desired to say the copies may be 
had on application to the Association which 
publishes it. 


C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
15.—Journal of the’ Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates, 
Convened at Hartford, August 26th, 1818, for the purpose of 
Sorming a Constitution of Civil Government for the People of 
the State of Connecticut. Printed by order of the General 
Assembly. Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Printers. 
1873. Octavo, pp. 121 . 


In August, 1818, The People of Connecticut 
met in Convention of Delegates, for the purpose 
of considering the Charter of the Colony, which 
was then the fundamental law of the State, and 
it was authorized, ‘‘if deemed expedient, to pro- 
‘*ceed to the formation of a Constitution of Civil 
‘Government for the People of the State.” 
Having considered it expedient to form such 
a Constitution, the Convention sat until the six- 
teenth of September, when it adopted such a 
form of Government; ordered it to be presented 
to the several Towns, for approval or rejection; 
and adjourned. 

The Minutes of that exceedingly important 
body, strange to say, were never engrossed, but re- 
main as they were written, dayby day. Of course, 
they were not printed, as the economical men 
of that day saved as much for the State as they 
saved for themselves; and public-printers, in 
those times, were no more than any other 
citizens, and were equally willing to keep the 
taxpayers contented. , 

At the May Session of the General Assembly, 
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1878, the subject was brought before that body ; 
and the State Librarian was instructed to print 
a thousand copies of the neglected Minutes to 
which we have referred; and those who know 
Mr. Hoadley, the excellent State Librarian, will 
need no other guarantee that the duty thus im- 
posed on him was well done. 

The very neat volume before us, which is a 
copy of that publication, contains the Journal, 
as it was written, day by day, by the Clerks of 
the Convention, preceded by the Resolution of 


the General Assembly recommending the People | 


of the State to elect Delegates to meet in Con- 
vention, and supplemented with the Constitu- 
tion, as it was adopted, the votes upon its 
ratification, the action of the Legislature there- 
on, and the Governor’s Proclamation on the 
same subject. It embraces, therefore, the com- 
plete record of this exceedingly important 
change in Connecticut’s organic law; and his- 
torical students and those who are interested in 
constitutional literature will rejoice that it has 
been published, and especially so since the pub- 
lication has been entrusted to one who is so 
eminently qualified fov the judicious discharge 
of the duty as the State Librarian is. 

We are indebted, we suppose, to Mr. Hoadley 
for our copy of this important tract; and we 
beg his acceptance of our thanks for it. 


16.—Catalogue of the Library of the State Historical Society 


of Wisconsin. Prepared by Daniel 8. Durrie, Librarian, and 
Isabel Durrie, Assistant, Madison: Published by order of the 
State. 1873. Octavo, pp. [J.] 639, [77.] 719. 


As the greater number of our readers know, 
the Wisconsin Historical Society is one of the 
most active and sucessful, and it is, certainly, one 
of the most economical, of the sisterhood of Socie- 
ties. It has accomplished wonders at a merely 
nominal cost ; and its collection of printed books 
is one of the very best, for practical purposes, 
in the country. 

The two volumes before us contain the Cata- 
logue of those printed books, carefully prepar- 
ed by the faithful Librarian, Mr. Durrie, and 
his accomplished daughter. It is a Catalogue 
for use, rather than for show; and, although, 
necessarily, there are some errors in it, it is one 
of the best and most useful of that class of 
works. 

The volumes are neatly printed. 


17.—Report of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum of Virginia, for 
the year ending September 30th, 1873, together with the Pro- 
ceedings at the Centennial Celebration of the Institution, held 
November 10th, 1873. Richmond: R. F. Walker, Supt. Pub- 
lic Printing. 1873. Octavo, pp. 55. 

Our attentive friend, Thomas H. Wynne, Esq. 
has sent us a copy of this tract which, because 
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of the record of the centennial celebration, 
which is included in it, is as interesting to many 
of our readers, as it is to ourself. 

The Centennial Address, on this occasion, 
was delivered by Rev. Doctor Wilmer of 
Williamsburg. He claimed for Virginia the 
honor of having originated the first asylum for 
the insane, exclusively, by public authority, on 
this continent; and he very fully described the 
origin and progress of the institution, from the 
first movement towards organizing it, in 1769, 
until it was ready to receive patients, in Octo- 
ber, 1778. He then glanced at the history of 
its administration, its successive officers, and 
at various general topics concerning the treat- 
ment of the insane; and closed kis address with 
a happy rebuke of a lady’s vanity, which elicit- 
ed great applause. Other addresses followed; 
and the centennial birthday of the asylum be- 
came an event of the past. 





18.—History of the town of Warwick, Massachusetts, from its 
First Settlement to 1854. By Hon. Jonathan Blake. Brought 
down to the present time by others. With an Appendix. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes, & Co. 1873, Duodecimo, pp. 240. 

We have received from Mr. E. D. Merriam, 
of Greenfield, Massachusetts, who sells the work 
for the town, a copy of this official history of 
the town of Warwick, in Franklin-county, in 
that State; and we are free to say that we have 
seldom seen a handsomer or, when the subject 
is considered, a better local history. 

Warwick is one of the mountain-towns of the 
old Commonwealth, located in what is called 
‘*the Switzerland of America,” and contains an 
aggregate population of not far from nine 
hundred souls. It was laid out and surveyed in 
1735; the grantees were organized in September, 
1736; the proprietors drew for their respective 
‘**home-lots,’’ in October, 1737; and, we suppose 
settlements were commenced about that time. 
In 1761, thirty-seven settlers had made their 
homes in the town; and, in February, 1763, a 
charter was granted, with the name of Warwick. 
From that day to the present, the town has 
quietly pursued the even tenor of her way, as 
rural towns, nestled among the hills and 
distant from the great. centres of trade and 
fashion, generally do. 

Some forty years ago, an aged citizen, Honor- 
able Jonathan Blake, began to collect the 
town’s annals and arrange them for publication. 
He died, however, before anything was printed ; 
and the manuscript remained with his family. 
In December, 1871, a meeting was called to 
consider a proposition for its publication; and 
a Committee was appointed to carry the project 
into execution. A sub-committee was appointed 
to continue the history to the then present time ; 
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and, in March, 1872, the town, in town-meeting, 
authorized the Committee to borrow money to 
pay the expense of publication and to issue the 
work, as a town publication. The Committee 
very properly allowed Mr. Blake’s narrative to 


remain unchanged; but it added to it, First, & | 


narrative of what had occurred since the termi- 
nation of hjs labors; Second, an Appendix, con- 
taining sundry articles relative to the town and 
its inhabitants, both during the period of which 
Mr. Blake and that of which the Committee itself 
had been the historian; and, 7'hird, an excellent 
Index. Its work was well done, in every 
respect; and a volume has been produced which 
is as honorable to the good judgment, industry, 
and good taste of the Committee as it is honor- 
able to the intelligence, unselfishness, and 
patriotism of the handful of men and women 


who form that little community, in the hills of | 


Western Massachusetts. 

The typography of the work is admirable —it 
was printed by Rand, Avery, & Co., df Boston, 
whose reputation is too well established to 
need any commendation from us. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


19.— Outlines of History; with original tables, chronological, 
genealogical, and literary. By Robert H. Labberton. Fourth 


Edition, Revised and Improved. Philadelphia: Claxton, 


Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1870. Oblong quarto, pp. 224, and six- | 


teen folded pages of genealogies. Price $2.00 

Historical Questions, logically arranged and divided, 
Companion-Book to Labberton’s Outlines of History. 
Robert H. Labberton. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and 
Haffelfinger. 1872, Oblong quarto, pp. xvi, 248. Price $1.75. 

An historical Atlas, containing a chronological series of one 
hundred Maps, at Successive Periods, from the Dawn of History 
to the Present Day. By Robert H. Labberton. Fifth Edition, 
Philadelphia; Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Oblong 
quarto, pp. xvi, and forty pages of Maps, colored. Price $3.50. 


Although two of these volumes cannot, pro- 
perly, be regarded as ‘‘ Recent Publications,” 
the third is one; and as they properly belong to 
each other, we notice all of them together, in 
this place. 

The first opens with a series of comparative 
tables illustrative of, respectively, Ancient 
Eastern, Ancient Grecian, and Ancient Roman 
history, the triumph of Christianity, the Rise 


The 
By 


of Islam, the three attempts to unite Christen- | 


dom, and the contest between Christendom and 


Islam; the formation of modern nationalities. | 


the age of the great discoveries, the religious 
wars, the wars of the succession, and the era 
of Revolutions. All these, by comparative, 
parallel columns, enable the reader to take in, 
at a glance, the relative eras of other political 
elements and other Governments, 
judiciously chosen list of authors who have 


while a| 
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| written on the several subjects enable the reader 
| who is disposed to prosecute his studies, to select 
his authorities intelligently. Following these 
; tables is an alphabetical list of all the names 
| mentioned in the preceding tables, with brief 
memoirs of each. The Appendix contains a 
| condensed history of the principal Wars, from 
| the earliest period to 1850; and the genealogies 
| of the rulers of England, Scotland, and France, 
|of the family of Lady Jane Grey and Arabella 
Stuart, of the Houses of Guelph, Capet, Habs- 
burg, Hohenzollern, and Oldenburg, of the 
descendants of Lewis VIII. of France, of 
the Spanish and Austrian Succession, in 1700 
and 1740, of the rulers of Germany, 800 until 
1254 and from 1272 until 1806, of the rulers of 
Spain, from 1368 until 1870, and of the Kings of 
Portugal, from 1384 until 1870, complete 
the volume. 

The second contains an elaborate system of 
questions, adapted, generally, to the Outlines, 
just referred to; but there are many to which 
that work would not furnish answers, in which 
cases answers are given with the questions. 

The third contains one hundred maps on forty 
| Sheets, illustrative of Ancient Eastern, Ancient 
Grecian, Ancient Roman, Medieval, and Modern 
History, preceded by an analytical table of con- 
tents and an analytical and chronological index. 

It will be seen from this description of these 
volumes, that while they are admirably adapted 
to the higher grades of scholars, in schools, and 
to students, in colleges, it is equally adapted to 
| the wants of those, outside and beyond schools 
and colleges, who either do not possess the 
requisite collection of authorities or have not 
the requisite leisure to employ in examining 
them, closely, for every-day use. The method 
employed by the author is an excellent one, 
simple in form, and intelligently carried out; 
and, as far as our observation has extended, its 
accuracy, without which it would be valueless, is 
unquestionable. 

The Atlas is a god-send to all ‘who pretend 
to read history, both because of its profusion of 
maps and of the neatness with which they have 
been executed. 


20.—Manual of Physical Geography and Institutions of the 
State of lowa. By C. A. White. Davenport: Day, Egbert, & 
Fidlar. 1873. Quarto, pp. viii, 85. Price 75 cents. 


As the author of this work aptly says, ‘‘ every 
‘*teacher knows how little any of our school- 
‘*books contain concerning the State in which 
‘*we live, and that the little they contain is often 
‘*erroneous.”” To remove, as far as possible, 
this very serious objection, and to instruct the 
youth of Iowa ‘‘in relation to the physical char- 
‘*acter, resources, history, Government, and 
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‘* institutions of the State” of Iowa, this volume 
has been prepared by the excellent Professor of 
Geology in the State University ; and it requires 
no soothsayer to perceive that such a work is 
one which should commend itself to the sym- 
pathy, and hearty support, and general use of 
every inhabitant of that young State, who is old 
enough and intelligent enough to read and 
understand it. 

It is an admirable work, well adapted to the 
use for which it was designed; and we heartily 
commend it to the notice of teachers in other 
States, as a model volume, which may be usefully 
copied in its plan and purposes, for the instruc- 
tion of the rising generations, in those States, 
the country over. 


21.—The Lifeof Timothy Pickering. By C. W. Upham. Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown, & Co. 1873. Octavo, pp. | ZI.) xix, 509 ; [77J.] 
2, unpaged, 499 ; [J V.] 2, unpaged, 519. Price $3.50 per volume. 

General Timothy Pickering was one of the 
notable men of Massachusetts, a hundred years 
ago; and eighty years since he filled a place in 
Federal affairs which history will always recog- 
nize as, at once, distinguished and honorable. 

He was a native of Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he was born, in 1746. He wasan active, 


energetic, and public-spirited man ; fond of agri- 


cultural pursuits ; earnestly in love with military 
science; Colonel of the Regiment of local Mili- 
tia; a resolute opponent of the Ministry, in the 
matters which led to the revolutionary outbreak 
in Massachusetts, in 1775; and a participant in 
the uprising of the inhabitants of Salem, when 
Leslie’s Battalion of the King’s troops undertook 
to pass the North Bridge, at Salem, in order to 
seize some military stores, as well as on the 
celebrated nineteenth of April of that year, when 
Lexington-green and Concord Bridge became 
famous, the world over, for all time. He was, 
also, the Register of Deeds of Essex-county, 
Chairman of the Selectmen of Salem, Town 
Clerk, a leading member of the Committee of 
Safety, Justice of the Peace, Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Essex-county, and sole 
Judge in Admiralty for the district embracing 
Boston, Marblehead, Salem, Beverly, Gloucester, 
and Newburyport. In May, 1776, he was elected 
to represent Salem in the General Court of the 
Colony ; in December, 1776, headed a Regiment, 
as its Colonel, which joined General Washing- 
ton, in the field—after having served, in West- 
chester-county, New York, for some weeks—in 
February, 1777. A month afterwards, the Regi- 
ment having served out its brief term of enlist- 
ment, both he and his command returned to 
Salem. He was immediately recalled to the 
army, by General Washington, to fill the place 
of Adjutant-general of the Army of the United 
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States; subsequently appointed by the Conti- 
nental Congress as a member of the Board of 
War; elected, by the same body, Quarter-master- 
general of the Army, when, in 1780, General 
Greene ceased to fill that place, without, how- 
ever, ceasing to be a member of the Board of 
War; and, in July, 1785, he returned to Phila- 
delphia, where, for some years, his family had 
resided. He formed a partnership, in mercan- 
tile business, with Major Samuel Hodgdon, and 
prosecuted an extended business, as a commis- 
sion-merchant, in Philadelphia. Very soon, 
however, he abandoned his business and re- 
solved to open a settlement in the wilderness, 
for a permanent home. To this end, he bought 
ten thousand acres of wild lands and was 
one of a party who purchased one hundred 
and twenty thousand acres more; and he re- 
moved to the former, in Luzerne-county, Penn- 
sylvania, where he filled the offices of both 
Prothonotary and Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Clerk of the Court of Sessions, Clerk 
of the Orphan’s Court, Register of Wills, and 
Recorder of Deeds, all at the same time, in a@ re- 
publican State. At the uprising, in rebellion, 
of the Connecticut squatters, in the Wyoming 
country, he and his family, as friends of Penn- 
sylvania and recipients of her favor, suffered 
great hardships; and he was obligedto fly for 
his life, to Philadelphia. He was a member of 
the Convention of Pennsylvania which ratified 
the Federal Constitution. He was subsequent- 
ly abducted from his house, at Wyoming, by a 
body of insurgents, in the interest of and 
prompted by the Connecticut land-speculators, 
and, for some time, kept a prisoner, in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. He was a member of 
the Convention of Pennsylvania which, in 1789, 
drafted a Constitution for that State; an unsuc- 
cessful applicant for the offices of Surveyor- 
general of Pennsylvania and Assistant Secretary 
of the Federal Treasury, under Colonel Hamilton ; 
was sent, by President Washington, to Painted 
Post, New York, on a mission to the Seneca 
Indians; declined the appointment of Quarter- 
master-general of the Western Army; was an 
unsuccessful applicant for the office of Comp- 
troller of the Treasury; was sent on a second 
mission to the Indians of the Six Nations, at 
Newtown-point, where Elmira, New York, now 
stands; was appointed Postmaster-general, by 
President Washington, in 1791; in January, 
1795, he was made Secretary of War, by the 
same Executive; when Edmund Randolph re- 
signed the office of Secretary of State, he was 
called to take charge of that Department, ad 
interim ; was subsequently transferred from the 
War to the State Department; was continued 
in that office, by Mr. Adams, until May, 1800, 
when he was dismissed from office; returned to 
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the wilderness, near the Great Bend of the Sus- 
quehannah, and commenced to clear a home for 
his family, there; was induced, by his friends, 
to sell his lands in Pennsylvania, and to return 
to Massachusetts; became an Essex-county 
farmer; was appointed Chief-justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas of that County; ran 
for Representative in Congress and was defeated ; 
was elected to the Senate of the United States, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Dwight Foster; and, at the expiration of the 
Eleventh Congress, returned to Massachusetts, 
and resumed his former seat as Chief-justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Essex-county. 
He was elected a Representative in Uongress, 
in November, 1812; appointed a member of the 
Board of Commissioners for Sea Coast Defence, 
in 1814; a member of the Board of War, during 
the same year; re-elected to Congress, 
vember, 1814; a member of the Executive 
Council, in 1817; and, subsequently, President 


of the Essex Agricultural Society ; and he died in | 


January, 1829, in the eighty-fourth year of hisage. 

The life of this busy man, based on the mul- 
titude of his papers, 
son, Octavius, who published one volume of it; 
but he died without having completed it. 


request, our venerable and honored friend, the 


Hon. Charles W. Upham—who was the personal 
friend and Pastor of Colonel Timothy Pickering, | 
undertook to complete the unfinished work; 


and the three elegant volumes before 
the welcome result of that serious undertak- 
ing. 

There are two modes of writing biographies 
—one of them confines the memoir to the re- 


the other is that in which the reader is enabled 
to read the original authorities, for himself, and 
to judge, for himself, from those authorities, 
quite as much as from the narrative, what the 
truth is—and Mr. Upham has happily adopted 
the latter. Accordingly, we are favored, i 
these volumes, with numerous letters and papers, 
from the pens of Colonel Pickering and his cor- 
respondents, which enable us to read very much 
of the history of the men with whom he was 
associated and that of the times in which he 
lived, as well as his own history, from the cor- 
respondence and other papers left by himself 
and those who were his contemporaries; and 
we are also thereby brought nearer to the sub- 
jects of the narrative and can far better under- 
stand them. 

Colonel Pickering, like many others of his 
class, appears to have possessed a perfect ma- 
nia for office-holding; and, notwithstanding he 
would occasionally engage in some civil occu- 
pation, he certainly abandoned it as soon as he 
could find an office. Indeed, we are not quite 


in No- | 


was ‘commenced by his | 


At his | 


us form | 





| else, shoul 
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sure that, like John Jay, another member of 
the same school, under similar circumstances, 
he did not thrust himself out of sight, in the 
wilderness, through mere chagrin at his ill suc- 
cess, as an office- holder, i in failing to maintain his 
hold on the power which gave him a place—why, 
he have left the Department of 
State and plunged directly into the wilderness 
of north-eastern Pennsylvania, without a shelter 
and with no other avowed purpose than of find- 
ing a home, there—miles away from a neighbor 
—for a refined wife and children, the latter of 
whom had been brought up in the midst of the 
best society in Philadelphia, and that, too, when 
a home and a welcome awaited him, in the 
Massachusetts which he had left when he entered 
the army, in 1776; and why, if his love of rural 
life was unselfish and genuine, did he hasten 
to abandon both Wilkesbarre and the Great Bend 
when his ardor had become cool, a few months 
later? He wasa leader in the ranks of the Federal 
party; an exceedingly high-spirited man; and, 


| although a pattern of simplicity in his manners, 


one of those who regarded his own party as a 
‘*Continental wagon” and its opponents as a 
‘State dung-cart. Tt was very hard for him 
to be overcome by those whom he regarded as 
‘* Jacobins” and inferiors; and there isno doubt 
that, when he refused to return to his old friends 
and his former home, at Salem, it was because 
he was disgusted with the world, and ‘sought 
‘death rather than life.’ 

But we must not pursue this portion of the 
subject. As one of the great leaders of the 
party in power, during the administrations of 


| Washington and Adams—the peculiar repre- 
. . | 
sults of the author's research or absence of it; 


sentative of ultra Federalism in Massachusetts— 
Colonel Pickering was one of the foremost men 
of his times, in Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania, 
and in the United States: and this work will, 
therefore, take its place among the standards of 


| American biography and as an authority in 


1 | American history. 


It will not be safe for any 
one who shall, hereafter, pretend to write or 
speak on the history of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, on that of the State of Pennsylvania, nor 
on that of the Constitution of the United States 
—to say nothing of that of the United States, 
generally, from 1789 until after the War of 1812 
—without carefully examining it; and those who 
shall honestly resort to it willnot do so without 
profit. 

We congratulate our venerable friend and 
contributor on the successful completion of his 
laborious task; and we trust he will live long 
to enjoy the additional respect which it will 
secure for him, from all who honestly and 
earnestly study the history of our own country. 

The work having been printed by John Wilson 
& Son, is a handsome one. 
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22.—The Unity of Law; as exhibitedin the Relations of 
Physical, Social, Mental, and Moral Science. By H. C. Carey. 
Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 1873. Octavo, pp. xxiii, 433. 
Price $3.50. 

The learned author of this volume is recognized, 
the world over, as one of the most profound 
of American thinkers; and whatever proceeds 
from his pen, therefore, is entitled to enjoy a 
careful reading and a deliberately formed and 
intelligent jndgment. 

The volume before us, it is said, may be re- 
garded as Mr. Carey’s jinal treatise, completing 
the system of Social Science, of what he regards 
as the truths of which, during the past forty 
years, he has been engaged in demonstrating 
and developing. It is said to be, in fact, the 
completely matured result of labors, severe and 
long- continued, ‘‘ which have caused a revolu- 
‘*tion in the modes of thought in regard to 
‘*many important economic questions, through- 
‘out the world;” and its great importance to 
all who are unfashionable enough to think, will 
be evident to all our readers. 

Such a volume, however, deserves more than a 
passing notice; and, while we thus briefly re- 
fer to it, now, we propose to read it, hereafter, 
more carefully than we can now read it, and, 
afterwards, to notice it more satisfactorily than 
we can now notice it. Meanwhile, we bespeak 
for it the respectful attention of our readers. 

It is very handsomely printed. 


23— The transformations (or metamorphoses) of Insects. (In- 
secta, Myriapoda, Arachnida, and Crustacea.) Being an adap- 
tation, for English readers, of M. Emile Blanchard’s Meta- 
morphoses, Meurs et Instincts des Insects; and a compilation 
from the works of Newport, Charles Darwin, Spence Bate, Fritz 
Muller, Packard, Lubbock, Stainton, and others. By P. Martin 
Duncan, F. R. 8., Professor of Geology in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger. 
anno. Octavo, pp. xi., 480. Price $7.50, 


This elegant volume is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the metamorphoses of insects,—those 
wonderful transformations, or phases in the de- 
velopment or evolution of the animal, which, 
from the earliest ages, have arrested the atten- 
tion of the learned and afforded them as many 
themes for speculation. As its title-page indi- 
cates, it is mainly an adaptation of Emile Blanch- 
ard’s popular work on that subject, for English 
readers; although other writers have also been 
drawn on, to complete the history, where, some- 
times, Blanchard’s text has been insufficient. 

The volume opens with a general and well- 
written survey of Zhe Insect World; and this 
is followed with a chapter devoted to the 
Structures implicated in Metamorphosis, in which 
the coverings of insects, as well as their several 
parts, are very carefully noticed and described ; 


Sine 
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and this by a third chapter, in which are de- 
scribed the Metamorphoses of the Nervous, Digestive, 
and Respiratory Systems, respectively, and the 
exact Nature of Metamorphoses, itself. Then fol 
low chapters devoted, respectively, to T'he Meta 
morphoses of the Lepidoptera, or Butterfly tribe: 
the Hymenoptera, of which the Ant, Wasp, and 
Bee are members; the Coleoptera, or Beetle fam- 
ily; the; Orthoptera—Earwigs, Crickets, Grass- 
hoppers, and Locusts are of this tribe,—the 
Thysanoptera, or small black flies which annoy 
travellers, during the Summer, and,in some cases, 
are so destructive to flowers and grain; of 
the Newroptera, of which the Dragon-flies are 
prominent members; the Hemiptera, including 
Bed-bugs, Plant Lice, the Rose Aphis, and the 
Cochineal insect; the Aphaniptera, or Flea 
tribe; that rare family known as Strepsiptera ; 
of the Diptera, or Flies’ family; in which, also, 
the Musquito, Meat-flies, Bot-flies, Gad-flies, and 
Sheep-ticks are included ; the Anoplura, or Lice 
tribe; of the wingless, ‘‘skip tail” tribe of 
Thysanura ; of the Myriapoda, or Hundred-legged 
family; of the Arachnida, or Spider; and of the 
Crustacea, or Lobster, Crab, and Barnacle races. 

In each of these, the process of transformation 
is described with great distinctness and very 
much in detail; while the profusion of wood- 
cut illustrations serve to render the descriptions 
very much more intelligible. Indeed, while the 
closest attention is evidently paid to the re- 
quirements of science, and nothing appears to 
have been abated for the sake of effect, the 
style of the descriptions, as far as we have read 
them, is exceedingly attractive and they are ex- 
pressed in terms which every one of ordinary 
capacity can easily understand. 

But if the descriptions of the various meta- 
morphoses are admirably adapted for the gen- 
eral purposes for which they are intended, what 
shall we say of the exquisite illustrations and 
typography of the work ? Thirty-nine full-page 
wood-cuts, of the highest grade of European 
art, and more than two hundred, of a smaller 
size, equally fine, inserted in the text, add value 
to the volume while they also beautify it; and 
that taste must be a fastidious one which it will 
not satisfy. 


24.—Illustrated Library of Favorite Song. Based upon 
Folk Songs, and comprising Songs of the Heart, Songs of Home, 
Songs of Life, and Songs of Nature. With an Introduction, and 
edited by J. G. Holland. Illustrated with one hundred and 
twenty-five engravings, after designs by Church, Johnson, 
Darley, Hoppin, Nast, Hennessy, Moran, Griswold, etc., and 
with twenty autographs in facsimile. Sold only by Subscrip- 
tion. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. Sine anno. 
Octavo, pp. 721. Price $5. 

Although this selection of ‘‘ favorite song ’”’ 
is based upon ‘‘ Folk Song,” it is so entirely re- 
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arranged and contains so many additions that it 
is, in effect, an entirely different collection; and 
the Folk Song, although superseded cannot be 
said, with any propriety, to have been pirated, 
oy the compiler of the volume before us, as has 
veen said, in the press and elsewhere. 

In making his selection, Mr. Holland has 
levied on the best works of the best writers, 
European and American; and the greater num- 
ber of his readers will find, in this work, the 
choicest gems of their literary favorites. Be- 
sides, it is elaborately and appropriately illus- 
trated, with wood-cuts of, generally, great ex- 
cellence; and the elegance of its typography and 
the good taste with which it is bound will 
further serve to secure for it a welcome among 
those who admire ‘‘ fine books” and who learn, 





for themselves, what there is within them. 


25.—History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary 
view of the ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the 
Conqueror, Hernando Cortez. By William H. Prescott. New 
and Revised Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections and 
Additions. Edited by John Foster Kirk. In three volumes. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. Crown octavo, pp. 
{ I. ] xxxv., 477; [ II. ] xxi., 463; [ IIL. } xviii, 522. Price $7.50. 

In our number for September of last year, we 
referred to the new and revised edition of the 
writings of Prescott, which was then in course 
of publication by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia; and, as it included all the 
corrections and additions made, during his lat- 
ter days, by the distinguished author, himself; 
as it was edited by his friend and assistant, 
John Foster Kirk ; and as it was issued in a form 
which was exceedingly convenient for practical 
use, and in a style of typography of unusual beau- 
ty, we had great pleasure in commending it to 
the favorable consideration of our readers. We | 
have now before us the second work of the 
series, the Conquest of Mevico, in three volumes 
of corresponding beauty and completeness; 
illustrated with well-engraved portraits, on 
steel, and illustrative maps; and terminated 
with a very good index; and we again invite 
such of our readers as delight in choice reading, 
presented in a beautiful form, to examine this 
series, of which six volumes are now published. 


26.—Pre-historic Races of the United States of America. By 
J. W. Foster LL.D. Second Edition. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
and Co. 1873. Octavo, pp. 415. Price $3,50. 

The subject to which this volume is devoted 
is one which has often attracted the attention of 
scholars and antiquaries; and the volumes which 
have been, more or less, devoted to it, if col- 
lected, would form enough to stock a library. 

That there were occasions, before the advent 
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| of the whites, when the construction of earth- 


works, more or less extended, either on the 
banks of the larger streams or in their vicinity, 
was considered expedient, if not necessary, is 
very evident; and it is equally evident that that 
necessity was carefully submittea to and the 
earth-works built—the remains of those struct- 
ures, scattered over the Continent, bear ample 
testimony of those facts. But it is not quite so 
clear what those occasions were; nor is it much 
more evident that what, it is said, we know of 
the inhabitants of those works has any better 
foundation. We have grave doubts on those 
subjects. We have seen no evidence which is 
satisfactory to us that those works were built by 
any race with whose habits and history there is 
anything which is ‘‘mysterious.”” We do not 
find any evidence to convince us that these 
earth-works belong to what the wide world 
knows as the ‘‘ pre-historic” ages of the world, 
or that they are the remains of the work of any 
‘* pre-historic ” race, as the world understands 
that term. They may be four or five hundred 
years old—if they were a thousand, which we 
very much doubt, they could not, properly, be 


regarded as possessing a ‘‘ pre-historic” or a 


‘* mysterious ” character—and we have excellent 
reasons for believing that they are nota thousand, 
even if they are five hundred years, old. 

The learned author of this volume was very 
well known, among antiquaries, as wedded to 


the belief that these earth-works were both 
‘** mysterious” and ‘‘ pre-historic,” and that the 
apocryphal race of ‘‘ mound-builders,” so called, 
was, also, a ‘‘mysterious’’ people—‘‘I would 
look rather,” he says, ‘‘ for their origin to that 
‘*race who, in times far remote, flourished in Bra- 
‘*zil, some of whose crania are found in the 
‘*bone-caves of Minas Geraes, in connection 
‘‘with mammalian bones belonging to genera 
‘‘and species now extinct.” But, curiously 
enough, while he seeks to invest these ‘‘ mound- 
‘* builders” with a ‘‘ mysterious,” character and 
to send them back to ‘‘ pre-historic” ages—to 
the era of animals which are ‘‘ now extinct” 

Doctor Foster also labors to prove that they 
were identical with other races which no one 
will pretend were ‘‘ pre-historical ” or ‘‘ myste- 
rious "—with the Toltecs of Mexico, of the days 
of Montezuma and his immediate predecessors, 
for instance. He might have gone further, we 
imagine, and included the Aztecs with the 
Toltecs; and if he had also inquired which 
way the builders of those mounds moved, when 
they moved, he would also have further 
overthrown the theory of their ‘pre-historic ” 
character, by perceiving that those works 
are evidently those of -persons who had 
ascended the main streams, either as refugees 
or for some other reason, and, by admitting, as 
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a consequence, that they were, very probably, 
the work of Mexican refugees, who had sought 
shelter, in the North, from some threatened dis- 
aster, at home; that the merciless animosities 
of local savages, against a relatively small body 
of disheartened, enfeebled, and comparatively 
helpless strangers and the diseases incident to 
a severer climate than that which they had been 
used to, would have afforded ample causes for 
their extinction; and that, although their annals 
are lost, they are neither ‘‘ pre-historic” nor 
‘‘mysterious.” Indeed, Doctor Foster, curi- 
ously enough, tells us, in this connection, of ex- 
isting ‘‘ancient Mexican records” which, he 
says, authorize ‘‘the ablest interpreter” of them 
to determine that the Toltecs were the ancient 
Mexicans, whom he describes as ‘‘ a people iden- 
“tical with the Mound-builders of the Ohio and 
‘* Mississippi Valleys,” without seeming to have 
thought that ‘‘a people” who left ‘‘records” 
descriptive of their history—including that of 
what he, himself, has evidently regarded as the 
‘‘ Ohio and Mississippi Valleys,”—which we now 
have the benefit of, could not have belonged to 
a ‘* pre-historic” age nor been ‘‘ mysterious,” in 
any respect. 

It will be seen that we do not concur with 


Doctor Foster, in what he says of the era and 
mysterious surroundings of those who evidently 


built those earth-works. We do not believe 
that they were a distinct race, driven southward, 
and finding a home in Mexico, before the found- 
ation of the Mosaic world—before the era of 
history, and while mammoths and other extinct 
races of animals shared with them the occu- 
pancy of the beautiful valley—to be, themselves, 
overcome by the Aztecs. We do not believe 
that any such people ever occupied ‘‘the Ohio 
“and Mississippi Valleys,” except as strangers 
and refugees. We do not believe a particle of 
what is said of their era or their character. 

We need not pursue this subject. We cheer- 
fully admit, however, that the volume before 
us is valuable where it is not speculative. It is 
a very valuable collection of known facts, con- 
cerning the earth-works and other aboriginal 
antiquities of America; and, as such, it wi!l be 
very useful, both to the general reader and to 
those who shall more carefully examine the 
subject. It is handsomely illustrated, with 
seventy-two illustrations; and a pretty good in- 
dex closes the volume. 

It is very handsomely printed. 


27.—Philadelphia and its Environs. Second edition—revised 
and enlarged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. [1873] 
Octavo. pp. viii, 96, xvi, Price 50 cents. 

This is one of the handsomest hand-books we 
have ever seen. It is beautifully printed, pro- 
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fusely illustrated with exquisite wood-cuts, and 
is worthy of a place on any center-table. 

Its description of the city is differently ar- 
ranged from most others—it generally follows 
the principal streets, and describes what may be 
seen in each, in distinct chapters—but we incline 
to the opinion that a stranger in the city will 
find the new system, employed in this volume, 
more convenient than the old one. 


28.—Die Nachtzeiten von New York wnd dessen Verbrecher- 
welt von der Fuften Avenue bis zu den Five Points. 

Eine Vollstandige Schilderung der Geheimnisse des New 
Yorker Lebeus. Nach den Mittheilungen eines Mitgliedes der New 
Yorker Geheim-Polizei, und nach anderen authentischen Quellen 
von Gustav;Lening. Heft 1—20. New York: Friedr. Gerbard. 
1873. Octavo. pp. 1-640. Price 12 cents per part. 

In our numbers for July, 1873, we noticed the 
English version of this very interesting work, 
devoted to crime and criminals, big and little, 
in the City of New York, in all their various 
forms; and we expressed our opinion that it is 
a work of much interest and of very great value, 
both to residents and strangers visiting the great 
city. 

The volume before us is, we believe, the same 
work, which we then noticed, but in a German 
dress; and as the Germans'form a large and in- 
fluential portion of the active population of New 
York, and not less susceptible to frauds and 
impositions than others are, the exposition of 
those frauds, in a language which is familiar to 
them, must prove as useful to them as the 
English version is to the English-speaking popu- 
lation. It is an excellent work, and is worthy 
of an extended circulation. 


29.—History and Directory of Yates County, containing a 
sketch of its original settlement by the Public Universal Friends, 
the Lessee Company, and others, with an account of individual 
Pioneers and their families; also of other leading citizens. In- 
cluding Church, School, and Civil History, and a narrative of the 
Universal Friend, her Society, and Doctrine. . By Stafford C. 
Cleveland. Volume One. With eighteen illustrations. Penn- 
Yan, N. Y: 8. C. Cleveland. 1873. Octavo, pp. xxiii, 779. Price 
$5. 


Some years since, a project was formed for 
the publication of a gazetteer of Yates-county. 
It was designed to be of more than usual com- 
pleteness; but the importance of the undertak- 
ing, as its author proceeded with his work, has 
led to, the abandonment of the original plan 
and the substitution of an entirely new one, 
which embraces a complete history of the 
County, as well as of the several Towns, and 
carefully-prepared sketches of the leading 
families who have lived there. The first volume 
of the new work is before us; and we have 
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pleasure in calling the attention of our readers| We earnestly bespeak for the author the 
to it. favor of all our readers who are interested in 
The work opens with a description of the | local histories or in the history or genealogy of 
country, thereabouts, as it was ‘‘one hundred | Yates-county. 
‘* vears ago ’’—a narrative of the Indians living 
there, with a glance at their habits and charac- | 30.—Jndez to Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D. 
ter. The expedition, under General Sullivan; | New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. Octavo. pp. 
the settlement of the pretensions of Massachu- | Title and recto, 81. 
setts to the ownership of the lands; the Phelps| In the Hisrortca, Magazine for January, 
and Gorham Purchase; and the swindling New | 1872, and June, 1873, we noticed the work of 
York Genessee Land-Company—all well known ; which this volume is the index. We are glad 
in history—successively receive attention; and | to perceive that both the Author and the Pub- 
then the advent of ‘*The Universal Friend,” | lishers have recognized our demand for an Index 
Jemima Wilkinson, as the pioneer settler of the | which should be appropriate to a work of the 
country, arrests the attention of the reader. | magnitude and importance which this last Body 
The progress of settlement, subsequent to her | of Divinity aspired to; and that, in this separate 
purchase, is also carefully noticed. Then fol- | volume, they have offered such an Index to those 
lows the distinguishing feature of the work—an j who shall hereafter resort to that work, for 
elaborate, carefully-prepared, well-sustained, and | reference, or general reading. 
evidently impartial narrative of the life, doc- | 
trines, and settlement of Jemima Wilkinson, | 31.—The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures delivered 
‘*the Universal Friend,” who, as we have said, | at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in January and February, 
with her disciples, was the pioneer settler of | 1862. By Louis Agassiz. Third Edition. New York: Scribner, 
Yates-county, if not of the entire country west- | Armstrong, & Co, 1874. Octavo. pp. xi, 128. Bad ; 
ward from Seneca-lake, with elaborate genealogi-| Some years since, a gentleman residing in 
cal notices of the several families who formed | Brooklyn—Graham, by name— bequeathed to the 
her Society. It is a model of ecclesiastical his- | Brooklyn Institute a sum of money, the income 
tory; and the patient author is richly entitled | from which should be applied to the purchase 
to the thanks of every one who is or can be in-| of pictures by the best American artists, in or- 
terested in either the history of the State or|der that Brooklyn might possess, in time, a 
that of the various religious Societies which have | gallery which should show to future generations 
arisen, fulfilled their mission, and disappeared. | the state of the Arts, in the past. At the same 
Then follow separate histories of the several | time, the same gentleman bequeathed another 
towns of Barrington, Benton, Italy, Jerusalem, | sum of money to the same institution, for the 
Middlesex, and Milo, each with exceedingly | support of a series of Lectures, by men of the 
elaborate genealogical sketches of those who | highest attainments, on ‘‘the power, wisdom, 
settled there; and a carefully-prepared index | ‘‘and goodness of God, as manifested in his 
completes the volume. ‘¢works.” In the discharge of that part of 
We have examined this volume with entire | their duty, under the latter portion of this trust, 
satisfaction with the manner in which the au-| the Trustees of the Institute secured the services 
thor has discharged his arduous duty, and with | of Professor Louis Agassiz, in 1862, to deliver 
the untiring and unselfish labor which he has |a course of six lectures on ‘‘the structure of 
lavished on every part of it, in order to render | ‘‘animal life;” and, in 1865, those lectures 
it worthy of its subject and useful to those who | were printed, and so well received that two 
shall resort to it. It is a plain, straight-for- | editions were called for, by the reading public. 
ward, dispassionate recital of facts, as the | The volume before us is a re-print of that work, 
author has learned them; and we have seen, in | published to meet the demand for his writings 
his text, where he suddenly stopped, preferring | which the death of its distinguished author has 
to say nothing rather than to repeat what he | recently occasioned. 
has heard, without reliable {corroboration. The style of Professor Agassiz, as well as the 
Such a writer of history is entitled to high | extent of his knowledge, as a naturalist, is so 
praise ; and what he has written is entitled to | generally known that we need not attempt to 
the confidence of those who read it. describe it. We content ourself, therefore, 
The illustrations of the work are rude wood- | with the remark that these lectures, as they are 
cuts, probably conveying correct ideas of the | now published, received the benefit of their 
appearance of their originals without command- | distinguished author’s careful revision; that 
ing any admiration, as works of art. The typo-| they commanded the highest respect of those 
graphy, too, is not elegant, although it is, | who heard or read them; and that they are re- 
evidently, corrected with great care and correct-| produced in a style of typography which is 
ly persents the results of the author’s research. ! worthy’of the subject and the author. 
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f. 32.—English Literature, considered as an interpreter of Eng- 
lish history. Designed as a Manual of Instruction. By Henry 
Coppée, LL. D., President of Lehigh University. Second 
Edition. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 
1873. Duodecimo. pp. 488. Price $ 

There can be no doubt that the events of the 
day possess a marked control over the litera- 
ture of the day; and there is no good reason, 
therefore, for neglecting to resort to the litera- 
ture of a country, for instruction concerning the 
history of that country. Not that there may 
not be extraordinary productions, by extraor- 
dinary men, over which the passing events have 
had no perceptible influence; but, as a general 
rule, the literature of a country may be usefully 
employed as, to some extent, an interpreter of 
its history, especially of that of the social and 
moral history of its inhabitants, of the causes 
which produced known results, of the capabili- 
ties of a community to do or to refuse to do. 

With this fact before us and with a clear un- 
derstanding of the high standing, as a scholar, 
of President Coppée, we turned to this volume 
with high expectations; but when we read his 
definitions of, respectively, Science and Litera- 
ture, and found that among those ‘‘ subjects 
‘* which have a relation to human life and human 
‘‘nature through the power of the imagination 
‘‘and the fancy,” such as poetry, oratory, the 
drama, and works of fiction, he included History, 
which depends wholly on principles and facts, 
we began to doubt; and our self-respect pro- 
tested against such an author undertaking to 
tell anybody, anything, concerning either Eng- 
lish or any other history. He may be, as he 
undoubtedly is, an excellent scholar, in some 
branches; but, quite as certainly, he has to 
learn something which he does not yet know, 
concerning what is and what is not History. 

But, notwithstanding his evident misconcep- 
tion of what History really is, President Coppée 
has made an excellent ‘‘ chronological list of 
“English authors, with brief comments upon 
‘*each ”—-the very thing which, he says, ‘‘it was 
‘‘not his purpose” to do; and, very much to 
the readers’ profit, we are happy to say, he has 
not done much of anything else. It is true, he 
has scattered, here and there, throughout his 
volume, a few facts of generally-known English 
history, as well as a few scraps of fiction which 
he also mistakes for and styles ‘‘ History”; but 
as an exposition of ‘‘English Literature con- 
‘* sidered as an interpreter of English History,” 
to the extent of giving a title to the book, it isa 
failure—fiat, stale, and unprofitable. 

As we have said, the volume before us is an 
excellent chronological list of the principal 
English writers of romance, legends, poetry, the 
drama, oratory, and history, with brief com- 
ments on each of those writers, illustrative of 
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his life, associations, writings, and purposes, as 
President Coppée understands them, with criti- 
cisms of more or less merit, on both the authors 
and their productions. We do not always con- 
cur with President Coppée, in his conclusions; 
but we have pleasure in conceding that, not- 
withstanding he has not accomplished what he 
intended to do, he has produced a history of 
English literature which will be more widely 
useful than the volume which he proposed to 
write, but did not, could, by any possibility, 
have been. 
The typography of the volume is very neat. 


33.—IUlustrated Library of Travel and Adventure. Edited by 
Bayard Taylor. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., New York. 

Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration,'and Adventure. 
Central Asia, Travels in Cashmere, Little Tibet, and Central 
Asia. Compiled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 365. 
Price $1.50. 


We have so often described this series of 
volumes that our readers are familiar with its 
peculiar merits. We content ourself, therefore, 
with announcing this new addition to it, devoted 
to a description of the countries of Central 
Asia, of the travels, there, of Marco Polo, Lieu- 
tenant Wood, Messrs. Hayward, Shaw, and 
Vigne, and the brothers Schlagintweit—the 
work being mainly derived from the published 
writings of Polo, Shaw, and Vigne, with a map 
and twenty-three very handsome wood-cuts for 
illustrations. 

The very excellent typography and the showy 
binding make the volume a very attractive one. 


34.—Faire-Mount. By Henry 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 
Price $1. 

A very well written poem descriptive of the 
topographical beauties and the historical associ- 
ations which cluster around the new Park— 
Fairmount Park—which Philadelphia has re- 
cently established. 

As a poem, it will find favor among those who 
delight in choice poetry: as a ‘‘local,” another 
class, not less numerous than the other will give 
it as hearty a welcome. 

It is beautifully printed and illustrated with 
five well-executed wood-cuts. 


Peterson. Philadelphia: 
1874. Duodecimo, pp. 30. 


—The statue of General Kearney has been 
found so defective that the Governor of New 
Jersey will probably refuse to sign the order for 


payment. 
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35.—The Golden City. By B. F. Barrett. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 253. 
Price $1.25. 


This volume, written by a distinguished 
preacher of the New Church, concerning the 
**New Jerusalem” of the Apocalypse, describes 
the various opinions on the meaning of the term, 
and what he regards as the true meaning—that 
promulgated by Swedenborg. Of course, that 
interpretation regarded the New Jerusalem as a 
vision foreshadowing the New Church which 
was to come, perfect, from the heavens; and, 
having thus laid the foundation, he proceeds to 
describe the golden city—the New Church—to 
‘* vindicate Bwedeuborg from the charge or 
‘*suspicion of having been a sect-founder ;” and 
to establish his views by elaborate quotations 
from prominent authors of other denominations. 
It is written in an excellent spirit; in a pleasing 
style; and is well calculated to win its way 
among thinking men of every denomination. 

The volume is very neatly printed. 


36.—Home Nook; or, the Crown of Duty. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 384. 


A novel, illustrative of the claims of duty, 
which we have read with unqualified pleasure. 
We do not often take time enough to go over 
such a work, from cover to cover; but we are 
free to say that this afforded so much satisfaction 
that we did so in this case. 

It is an admirable story, well told, and teaches 
a lesson which those who shrink from the duty 
which devolves on them may very usefully study. 

The work is neatly printed. 


37.—The Life of Edwin Forrest. With reminiscences and 
personal recollections. By James Rees. (Colley Cibber). 
With portrait and autograph. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. Sine anno. [1874?] Duodecimo, pp. 4,21-524. Price $2. 


Whatever may have been the estimate of Mr, 
Forrest, as either a man or a tragedian, no one 
will deny that he was a man of ability or that 
he has filled a large space in his country’s 
annals. 

The author of this memoir was a very intimate 

ersonal friend of Mr. Forrest, during nearly 
fifty years of his life; and he enjoyed, to an 
unusual extent, the confidence of that gentleman, 
and was his almost constant companion. The 
advantages which he possessed, therefore, were 
unequalled; and he appears to have added to 
them, by research, to an unusual extent. The 
effect of all this has been the production of a 
memoir of the distinguished actor which must 
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fill the measure of the desires of his best friends 
—it is minute, anecdotical, evidently written 
with accuracy, and fully in sympathy with its 
subject. -It is an important addition to the 
biography of the country and a still more inter- 
esting one to the history of the drama, in 
America. 

The portrait is a good one, as we can assert 
on our own knowledge; and, without pretend- 
ing to bea ‘‘fine book,” it is very neatly printed. 


38.—The Trinity. By Rev. F. H. Burris, A.M. With an 
Introduction by Professor Joseph Haven, D.D., LL. D. 
Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Go. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. xxvii, 
216. Price $1.50. 


This volume contains a discussion of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by a Methodist clergyman 
of high standing, introduced, approvingly, by 
another Methodist clergyman, of still more wide- 
spread celebrity. 

The introduction traces ‘‘the history of the 
‘* doctrine of the divinity of Christ and his re- 
‘lation to the Father;” and notices the ‘‘ dif- 
‘* ferent forms it has assumed, at different times, 
‘*and how the doctrine, as now received in the 
‘*Christian church, has been built up, little by 
‘little, as the result of many controversies,” 
The text of the volume, while its author pro- 
fesses to be an orthodox preacher, presents, 
successively, ‘‘the testimony of Christ,” of Paul, 
of John, and of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
to disprove what is ordinarily known as the 
orthodox, terminating in the conclusion that, 
First, there is only one God, the Father of all; 
Second, that Christ is the Son of God, and that, 
in this Son, God dwelt entire—the whole deity, 
and not merely a second person of a trinity; 
Third, that the Holy Spirit is the spirit of God, 
as a man’s spirit is of him, and not a distinct 
person from God himself; and, Fourth, that the 
Trinity is not a trinity of persons, but the three 
essentials of the one God, in Christ. 

It will be seen that these views approach those 
maintained, centuries ago, by the Monarchians 
and, more recently, by Swedenborg; and, as 
they are presented with great ability and are 
said to be sustained by testimony of the highest 
character, they are entitled to receive, and un- 
doubtedly, will receive, the respectful attention 
of theologians, the world over. We have glanc- 
ed over the work, preparatory to a more careful 
reading, hereafter—such a work cannot be skim- 
med over, thoughtlessly—and we are pleased 
with the candor of the author as well as the 
admirable spirit in which the work is written. 

Typographically considered, the volume is a 
pattern of good taste and of mechanical neatness. 
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39.—Rome and the Papacy. A history of the Men, Manners, 
and Temporal Government of Rome, in the nineteenth century, 
as administered by the Priests. Including the Life of Gian- 
Maria Mastai, now Pope Pius IX. Being commentaries on The 
Roman Qvestion,of E. About. By F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 
Translated from the French by Robert E. Peterson, M.D. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Bros. Sine anno. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 317. Price $1.75. 


This volume relates, entirely, to Italian politics 
and was originally published, in London, in the 
French language, with the title Preliminaries to 
the Roman Question of E. About. It appears to 
have been written with the entire approval of 
M. About; and in no portion of it does there 
seem to be any attempt or desire to controvert 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

It is locally historical and biographical, con- 
cerning modern Rome and those who have lived 
and ruled there; and to all who are interested in 
European politics as well as to all who incline 
to notice the personelle of the Papal Government, 
at Rome, this volume will afford abundant 
material. 

It is neatly printed. 


40.—The Morning Star; or, Wayside Musings, and other 
Poems, By William Newton. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remser , 
& Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 188. Price $1.50. 


A volume of poetry, by the Rector of the 
Church of Nativity, Philadelphia. The long- 
est piece, which furnishes a title to the 
volume, is in blank verse of more than ordinary 
merit, and is devoted to an exposition of the 

lan of redemption for fallen man, from its 
inception, ‘‘before the foundation of the 
‘¢world,” to its completion,.at the last day. 

The scope of this subject, to say nothing of 
the subject itself, our readers will perceive, out- 
does Milton; and, asa great portion of it covers 
the same ground, it was a bold undertaking to 
compete with the great poet, or even to appear 
to doso. But, notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, the poem is admirable, in spirit and in 
style, as well as in its doctrines; and it reflects 
great credit on its author, both as a theologian 
and a poet. 

The volume is a very handsome one. 


41.—My Kalulu, Prince, King, and Slave: A Story of Cen- 
tral Africa. By Henry M. Stanley. With illustrations. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. xv. 
432. Price $2. 


A romance, founded on facts learned durin: 
the author’s celebrated journey into Africa, an 
embracing narratives of incidents, very often, 
which really occurred, at that time.; 
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It was written to meet a demand which had 
arisen for a less ponderous book than his for- 
mer work, concerning the search for Doctor 
Livingstone, as well as one which should be 
lighter in style than that work; and as it is full 
of adventure and is told in a lively style—to 
say nothing of the profusion of illustration and 
the handsome typography and showy binding— 
it will, undoubtedly, secure a wide circulation. 


42..—Reviews and Essays on Art, Literature, and Science. By 
Almira Lincoln Phelps. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger. 1873, Duodecimo, pp. 321. Price $1.50. 


A collection of essays by Mrs. Phelps, on 7'he 
Fine Arts, England under the Stuarts, Social Life 
in America, Madame de Maintenon and her times, 
The De Saussures and their writings, Life and 
Writings of Gathe, Iydia Huntley Sigourney, Popu- 
lar Botany, Edward Hitchcock, Popular Science, and 
Mrs. Willard’s theory of Circulation by Respiration. 
We believe they have been already published, 
in leading periodicals; but they will be equally 
acceptable, in this new form, to all who are 
acquainted with the peculiarities of Mrs. 
Phelps’s writings. 

The volume is illustrated with portraits of 
Mrs. Phelps and her sister, Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney; and is very neatly printed. 


43.—Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. Profusely Illustrated, Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. xvii, 484. 


If we are not misinformed, the author of this 
volume is a son of our honored friend, the 
venerable historian of Boston; and there seems 
to be good reason, in the volume itself, for believ- 
ing that our information is well-founded. But, 
whoever wrote it—whether a son of our friend 
or a stranger—it appears to have been done by 
one who knows Boston and those who have 
lived there. 

After having devoted a Chapter to Boston, 
generally, the author has devoted others to 
‘‘ King’s Chapel and the neighborhood,” ‘‘ From 
‘‘the Orange-tree to the Old Brick,” ‘‘ From the 
‘‘Old State-house to Boston Pier,” ‘‘ Brattle- 
‘«square and the Town Dock,” ‘‘ From Boston- 
‘stone to the North Battery,” ‘‘A visit to the 
‘¢old shipyards,” ‘‘ Copp’s-hill and the vicinity,” 
‘‘The Old South and Province-house,” ‘* From 
‘‘the Old South round Fort Hill,” ‘*A Tour 
‘“‘around the Common,” ‘‘ Valley Acre, the 
‘‘Bowling-green, and West Boston,” ‘From 
‘¢Church Green to Liberty-tree,” ‘‘ Liberty-tree 
‘and the Neighborhood,” and ‘*The Neck and 
‘“‘the fortifications,” in each of which the 
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several localities and those who have frequented | they are worthy of careful reading, even in what 


them, from the earliest period to ‘the 
time, are carefully described and, very an as 
carefully illustrated with excellent wood-cuts. 
An excellent Index closes the volume. 

We welcome such ,volumes as this, with no 
stinted cordiality. They indicate, at least in those 


who write them, a love for the Past, which is re- | 
freshing ; and they prove, too, that, here and there, | 


like ‘‘the elect,” there are to be found men who 
are not wholly devoted to the things of to-day. 
We welcome this voiume, especially, since it 
appears to have been written with great care 
and, generally, in an admirable spirit of im- 
partiality. It isa Boston ‘local ” of rare merit; 
and the excellence of its typography will make 
it still more acceptable. 


44.—Notes, exegetical, vractical, and devotional, on the book 
of Exodus, for the Pulpit, Family, and Sabbath-school. By 
Alfred Nevin, D. D., LL. D. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger. 1873. Duodecimo, pp, 381. Price $1.50. 


A plain, practical commentary on the Book 
of Exodus, without any of those displays of pro- 
found learning which, very often, unduly confuse 
ordinary readers without really instructing those 
who are better informed. The style in which it 
is written is clear and attractive; and for Sun- 
day-schools and Bible-classes, it will be peculi- 
arly useful. 


The typography is very neat: and a map and | 
neat wood-cuts illustrate the text of the Book | 


as well as that of the Commentary. 


45.— Theology and Morality. Essays on Questions of Belief 
and Practice. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, A.M. With 
an Introduction by Henry C. Potter, D. D. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. Title-page and verso 
7, 327. 


A series of essays which have appeared, from 
time to time, in the British Magazines and Re- 
views, and which have been collected and, 


apparently without revision, brought out in | 


book form. They present various subjects— 
Pauperism, Communism, Combinations of Farm- 
laborers, Utilitarianism, Secular influence on 
theology, the Christian theory of duty, etc.— 
all of which are discussed, therein, ‘* without the 
‘‘air of a partisan and without the arts of the 
‘hired advocate”—frankly, dispassionately, 
and with a greater regard for the establishment 
of a truth than for the mere charm of having 
gained a victory. 

Of course, as these essays are from the pen 
of an English clergyman, they are tinged with 
the color of an Englishman’s peculiarities; but 


resent | we curiously enough pretend to regard as re- 


| publican America. 
The typography is very superior—it was evi- 
| dently printed in England; and, with its tinted, 
laid paper and large, clear type, it is worthy of 
a place on any table. 


46.—The Choice-reading Series. Fifth Book. By Anna T. 
| Randall, (now Mrs. Diehl.) Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen, & 
| Haffelfinger. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 408. 


This appears to be the first published of a 
new series of Readers, for Schools; and we have 
examined its preliminary matter—including les- 
sons in Orthoepy, Quality of Voice, Force, Time, 
| Melody, Gesture, and Methods of Self-culture 
—very carefully and, generally, with satisfac- 
| tion. 
| The selections for reading are admirable; and 

we bespeak for the work the careful considera- 
tion of teachers and parents. 

There are no illustrations; but it is hand- 

somely printed and substantially bound. 


47.—From the Earth to the Moon, direct, in ninety-seven hours 
and twenty minutes: anda Trip Round It. By Jules Verne. 
Translated from the French by Louis Mercier, M. A. (Oxon) 
and Eleanor A. King. With eighty full page illustrations. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, 
pp. viii, 323. Price $3. 


Another of those extravagant stories, com- 
bining narrative and science, each distorted, 
which Jules Verne has made so popular, the 
world over; but, in this, we notice a vein of 
satire on American manners which is well-de- 
served and may be made useful. 

The story is of a Club, in Baltimore, members 
of which organized an expedition to the moon, 
in a conical projectile, to be thrown from an 
immense gun, made for the purpose, and of an 
excursion around the moon, by the occupants 
of the projectile. 

Of course, there is an admirable opportunity, 
for such an imagination as Verne’s, to produce 
startling effects; and every page bristles with 
them. 

It is very profusely illustrated, with excellent 
wood-cuts, well printed, and bound in the showy 
style of the day, which is so exceedingly appro- 
priate for such a work. 





48.—The World to Blame. A Novel. By Waldorf H. 
Phillips. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1874, 
Duodecimo, pp. 190. Price. ; 


A novel, filled with stirring incidents of crime, 
—jealousy, dissipation, murder, robbery, etc. 
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We do not fancy such works; but there are 
others whose tastes differ from ours. 
It is beautifully printed. 





' 49.—Zen-minute Talks on all sorts of Topics. By Elihu 
Burritt. With autobiography of the Author. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 360. 

We remember, more than thirty years ago, 
when ‘‘the learned blacksmith” was one of the 
lecturers before The New York Lyceum, of 
which we were a member and Director; and 
we can see him, now, in our ‘‘mind’s-eye,” as 
he then stood, in the old Broadway Tabernacle, 
and delivered one of the best lectures we ever 
heard. We very well remember, and we have 
remembered, a thousand times, how he insisted 
that the old saying, ‘‘ Nascitur, non jit,” was 
untrue; and we are very sure that his argument, 
on that occasion, has not been without influence, 
on our subsequent labors and life. We welcome 
our old friend, therefore, as he is seen in this 
volume. 

A very minute autobiography of Mr. Burritt 
is followed by a selection of short papers, ‘‘on 
‘¢ all sorts of topics,” which were mostly written 
in Europe—genuine ‘‘ten-minute talks,” of 
strong common sense, unalloyed with flashy 
rhetoric or shallow sophistry, which either old 
or young may read, usefully and pleasantly. 

It is a very handsome volume, well printed 
and neatly bound. 





50.—A very young Couple. By the author of Mrs. Jerning- 
ham’s Journal. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co, 1874. 


Duodecimo, pp. 268. Price $1.25. 

A story of home life, which every ‘‘ young 
‘‘couple,” and every one who seaks to become 
one of such a couple, may read with advantage 
old ones, too, may usefully study its teachings, 
as guides for their every-day anxieties. 

It is very neatly printed. 





51.— Walton's Vermont Register, Farmers’ Almanac, and 
Business Directory, for 1874. Claremont, N. H.: The Clare- 
mont Manufacturing Co. 1874. 16mo, pp. 264. 

In Tut Historica MaGazinE for September 
last, we referred to the little annuals, which are 
published in nearly every New England State, 
containing the statistics of the States in which 
they severally appear, and serving a very useful 

urpose, as every-day books of reference. 

In the little volume before us, we have the 
fifty-seventh issue of the current series—there 
was an earlier one—relative to Vermont; and 
as there is very little in that State to which ref- 
erence is not made in its pages, sometimes 
more than once—there is no Vermonter who 
should not, for gratitude’s sake, if nothing else, 
purchase a copy. 


52.—The Dethroned Heiress. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Sineanno, Duodecimo, 
pp. 2, unpaged, 17-471, Price $ 1.75. 


An unjinished story, filled with strange plots 
and counterplots, deceptions and crimes, and, 
as far as we can see, without the relief of the 
least fragment of a moral lesson. It is to be 
supplemented with another volume, however, 
in which we may possibly find what we do not 
find in this. 

The volume is printed and bound in a style 
of substantial neatness, adapted to the class of 
readers who will be apt to handle it. 





52.—CaTaLoauEs.—We avail ourself of this 
opportunity to notice the Catalogues which have 
been sent to us, and to ask our readers, or such 
of them as have occasion to refer to them, to 
examine the attractions which they offer. 


—Briggs and Bro’s Quarterly Floral Work and 
Catalogues. 1874. Briggs Brothers, Rochester, 
New York. This is one of the handsomest of 
Catalogues of the day ; and the house which pub- 
lishes it is one of the best known and reliable of 
its class in the United States. Our readers will be 
pleased with the excellent taste which has been 
displayed in the Catalogue; and the seeds and 
plants which it isintended to advertise, we are 
assured, are quite as satisfactory, to those who 
have used them. 


—Chase Bro’s and Woodward. Catalogue of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Rochester, N.Y. 1874. 
Another very handsome Catalogue, not so 
profusely illustrated as the last-named, but in 
excellent taste and, probably, not less useful to 
the great body of agriculturists and gardeners. 
If we do not mistake, the junior of the firm 
which publishes this work is our old friend 
Woodward, lately State Librarian at Augusta, 
Maine; in which case we cordially welcome him 
to New York and as heartily commend him to 
our readers as, every way—as @ seedsman and 
as a man—worthy of their confidence and 
patronage. 


—Dreer’s Garden Calendar, 1874. Philadelphia. 
Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut-street, Phila- 
delphia. Last on the list comes our excellent 
friend, Dreer; but he comes in name only, and 
in spirit, since he has been called,to his reward 
within the past few weeks, and is now repre- 
sented, in his business, by his widow, son, and 
nephew. Their Catalogue has assumed no new 
features—it is plain, solid, reliable, just as its 
former publisher was and just as, we respect- 
fully trust, his successors will continue to be. 
They have our best wishes; and we commend 
them ¢e our readers, 








